














OUTRIGHT REPEAL of the Taft-Hartley Act is what 


the American Federation of Labor expects of the 
new Congress. ‘Long before the national conven- 
tions of the two major parties last year, organized 
labor was calling for repeal of the hated anti-labor 
statute written by high-priced corporation lawyers 
“assisting” Messrs. Taft, Hartley, Ball et al in the 
Senate and House Labor Committees of the Republi- 
can Eightieth Congress. The Republican Party’s 
platform did not go along with labor’s demand for 
repeal. The Democratic Party’s platform did. So 
did the Democratic Party’s Presidential candidate. 
In the national elections of November 2, the elec- 
torate expressed its approval of the repeal pledge 
of the Democratic Party and its standard bearer. 
Now the time has come to make that pledge good. 
For a cogent discussion of this subject, read William 
Green’s editorials in this issue. 


THE SUPREME COURT decisions upholding the Ne- 


braska, North Carolina and Arizona laws which 
prohibit the closed shop are a serious blow to or- 
ganized labor. The American Federation of Labor 
believed and still believes that these statutes, like 
others of similar content, improperly curtail the 
rights of wage-earners and their associations. The 
Federation will now intensify its efforts to secure 
the repeal of all state anti-labor laws as well as of 
the Taft-Hartley Act. Labor’s League for Political 
Education and its state and local branches have 
before them the task of educating the voting popu- 
lation on the urgent need of replacing reactionary 
anti-labor state legislators with fair-minded law- 
makers who will expunge the union-weakening en- 
actments. 


FIORELLO H. LA GUARDIA, in a broadcast not long 


before his death, said: “If there is today an Ameri- 
can seaman who can retain the dignity of a citizen, 
it’s because of Andrew Furuseth.” Furuseth was the 
heroic leader of the International Seamen’s Union 
who fought doggedly for decades to establish the 
rights of the workers who man American vessels. 
Probably no American wage-earners were more 
downtrodden than the seafarers at the time that 
Furuseth’s efforts began. Now there has appeared 
“A Symposium on Andrew Furuseth,” a tremend- 
ously interesting volume put together and edited as a 
labor of love by Silas Blake Axtell and_ published 


by the Darwin Press. Students of labor will profit 
from a study of this pulse-quickening, informative 
book, which brings to life one of the outstanding 
trade union personalities of an earlier day. 


CHINA SHOULD RECEIVE no American aid whatso- 


ever if Communists are permitted to enter the gov- 
ernment of that strife-torn nation, the A. F. of L.’s 
Free Trade Union Committee declared in a vig- 
orous and timely statement. The committee, which 
is headed by Vice-President Matthew Woll, urged 
President Truman and the new Congress to call a 
conference of all democratic nations “to work out a 
common program of action to stem the tide of Com- 
munist tyranny and to bolster the truly democratic 
forces of Asia.” The Free Trade Union Committee 
warned that American aid to a Chinese coalition 
government that included Communists would be 
disastrous. “The Communists in China, like the 
Communists elsewhere,” the statement emphasized, 
“are nothing but tools and spies of the Soviets.” 


FOR THE SECOND YEAR two scholarships have been 


awarded by the Oregon Federation of Labor to high 
school students selected as the result of a state- 
wide competition. There were 187 contestants, as 
compared with 130 the first year. Ninety local 
unions contributed to the fund which made the 
two $500 scholarships possible. Miss May Darling, 
chairman of the Oregon Federation’s committee on 
education, reported “conclusive evidence” that the 
annual scholarship competition has “stimulated 
greater interest in high schools in the study of labor 
problems.” Winners of the Federation’s scholar- 
ships are chosen by a committee of educators. 


OWNERS AND EDITORS of Pennsylvania’s daily 


newspapers were exhorted to give prominence to 
stories of employer-worker harmory during 1949 
in a statement issued by James L. McDevitt, presi- 
dent of the Pennsylvania Federation of Labor. It 
would be infinitely more constructive to publicize 
the harmonious relations that usually prevail, Mr. 
McDevitt pointed out, than to follow the tradi- 
tional procedure of headlining stories about the 
comparatively few cases of industrial strife. “News- 
paper headlines of industrial strife are food for the 
subversives abroad and in our midst,” he declared. 
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The Wh, istle 


When I was a child of seven years old, 
my friends, on a holiday, filled my pocket 
with coppers. I went directly to a shop 
where they sold toys for children, and, 
being charmed with the sound of a whistle, 
that I met by the way in the hands of an- 
other boy, I voluntarily offered and gave 
all my money for one. 

I then came home and went whistling all 
over the house, much pleased with my 
whistle but disturbing all the family. My 
brothers and sisters and cousins, under- 
standing the bargain I had made, told me 
I had given four times as much for it as 
it was worth; put me in mind what good 
things I might have bought with the rest 
of the money; and laughed at me so much 
for my folly that I cried with vexation— 
and the reflection gave me more chagrin 
that the whistle gave me pleasure. 

This, however, was afterward of use to 
me, the impression continuing on my mind; 
so that often, when I was tempted to buy 
some unnecessary thing, I said to myself, 
“Don’t give too much for the whistle.” 

As I grew up and observed the actions 
of men, I thought I met with many, very 
many, who gave too much for the whistle. 

If | knew a miser who gave up every 
kind of comfortable living, all the pleas- 
ure of doing good to others, all the esteem 
of his fellow citizens and the joys of 
benevolent friendship for the sake of ac- 
cumulating wealth, “Poor man,” said I, 
“you pay too much for your whistle.” 

When I met with a man of pleasure, 
sacrificing every laudable improvement of 
the mind or of his fortune to mere cor- 
poral sensations, and ruining his health 
in their pursuit, “Mistaken man,” said I, 
“you are providing pain for yourself in- 
stead of pleasure; you give too much for 
your whistle.” 

If I see one fond of appearance, or fine 
clothes, fine houses, fine furniture, fine 
equipages, all above his fortune, for 
which he contracts debts and ends his 
career in a prison, “Alas” say I, “he has 
paid dear, very dear, for his whistle.” 

In short, I conceive that great part of 
the miseries of mankind are brought upon 
them by the false estimates they have made 
of the value of things, and by their giving 
too much for their whistles. 

Benjamin Franklin. 
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New Yorkers welcome the New Year in tra- 
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HE YEAR 1949 brings to all 
citizens of the United States 
grounds for deep gratitude for 


democratic institutions and the 
Bill of Rights which our forefathers 
provided for themselves and their chil- 
dren and which were transmitted to 
future generations. The richness of 
this heritage starids as a priceless pos- 
session as we daily witness the slavery 
waich marks the new invasions of the 
’ barbarians from Asia, whe darken the 
churches, regiment the press, institute 
forced labor camps through the espio- 
| mage of secret police and impose one 
| pattern for the whole of life. 


Against Communist reversion to the 

'Dark Ages, the American way of life 

"stands out even more glowingly—free- 

dom of decision with responsibility for 

"using that freedom with due regard for 
the rights of others. 


In 1947 those hostile to unions pre- 
| yvailed upon Congress to modify the 
law assuring workers the right to col- 
lective bargaining with regulations and 
restrictions that would nullify freedom 
of contract, and hedged this regulation 
about by granting the government the 
right to injunctions to control labor 
) disputes, by facilitating lawsuits and 
by imposing “‘class” requirements on 
workers. 





American workers did not resort to 
violence or illegal resistance but, like 
democratic citizens, sought to establish 





the meaning of the law by legal ma- 
chinery. Al this led up to our action 
in carrying the issue to final decision 
by the voting citizens of this country in 
That decision 
was unmistakable in the vote given to 
the Presidential candidate of the party 
which pledged repeal of the Taft-Hart- 
ley Act in its platform and whose Pres-_ 
idential candidate pledged himself to 
that end. 


a Presidential election. 







The election of President Truman 
and the vote giving the Democratic 
Party control of Congress were the 
reply to the reactionary advocates of 
anti-union legislation which echoed 
‘round the world as evidence of the 
effectiveness of democratic principles. 


‘ The American Federation of Labor 

is deeply gratified by this victory which 

# vindicated constructive methods; and 

we we are confident that campaign prom- 
; ices will be kept. 


When freedom of contract 
stored to labor, the American Federa- 
tion of Labor is ready to assume the 


is re- 


accompanying responsibility, for wise 
use of rights. 


Not only do we want rights and 
°pportunities for workers in the United 
States of America, but for the workers 
With the growing 





of all countries. 






















































interdependence of the economies of 
all countries we find that unfreedom 
in one country menaces the freedom of 
workers in other countries, so we be- 
lieve in international organization of 
the workers of all countries for mutual 
progress and protection. 


We fought the second World War 
to rid ourselves of the menace which 
totalitarian states became to human 
freedom everywhere, only to find that 
the most cruel dictatorial state had 
used the years of war to scheme for 
new opportunities for aggression in 
order to impose communism on other 
peoples. 

During the war we carried on relief 
for victims of oppression by dictators, 
and since the war we have tried to aid 
and restore free trade unions as the 
bulwark of human freedom throughout 
the world. 


Since we as trade unicnists have 
rights and responsibilities in keeping 
with our democratic institutions, we in 
turn should work for the advancement 
of democratic ideals nationally and 













internationally and support our gov- 
ernment in the promotion of these 
same ideals. 


The U.S.S.R. has declared war on all 
free governments and free societies and 
plans to impose a controlled press and 
controlled education upon every peo- 
ple, together with suppression of 
church and family life as we know 
them. The Communist regime recog- 
nizes no personal rights and no law— 
only the will of dictators designated 
by party officers. Party members seck 
to infiltrate all our institutions to con- 
trol them in the interests of Moscow. 


As members of the world’s strongest, 
most militant trade union organization, 
let us arm ourselves in this world crisis 
with a determination to maintain free- 
dom that will make us invincible. By 
uniting with free trade unions in other 
countries, we can form a global chain 
for defense and maintenance of hu- 
man freedom. We must be on guard 
against the enemy in our unions, our 
press, our community and in all world 
relationships. 
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Secretary-Treasurer George Meany reads committee report at meeting of new Council in Washington 


Legislative Council Goes to Work 


T THE recent convention of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, it was decided 
to establish a National Legislative Coun- 

cil to coordinate the legislative activities of or- 
ganized labor. On January 4 this decision was 
carried into effect when the new body met in 
an all-day session at the A. F. of L. Building in 
Washington. Seventy-five representatives of 
labor participated. 

William Green, president of the A. F. of L., 
was in the chair. He named a special five-man 
committee to draft recommendations. This 
committee comprised A. F. of L. Secretary- 
Treasurer George Meany, William C. Hushing, 
chairman of the Legislative Committee of the 
A. F. of L.; Richard J. Gray, president of the 
Building and Construction Trades Department ; 
William C. Doherty, president of the National 
Association of Letter Carriers, and George Q. 
Lynch, president of the Pattern Makers League 
of North America. 

The committee brought in a report contain- 
ing a series of recommendations. After discus- 
sion all of these were unanimously approved by 
the representatives in attendance. 


It was decided that regular meetings of the 
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National Legislative Council will be held, dur- 
ing the months that Congress is in session, on 
the third Tuesday of each month, beginning 
January 18. Additional meetings of the N.L.C. 
will be held whenever necessary, upon the call 
of the chairman. 

It was further decided to appoint an Admin- 
istrative Committee of seven members “to for- 
mulate and effectuate policies of procedure by 
which the National Legislative Council can ef- 
fectively do the work assigned to it by the 
American Federation of Labor.” 

Named to the Administrative Committee by 
President Green were the following: 

Mr. Hushing, Mr. Gray, Mr. Lynch, A. E. 
Lyon of the Railway Labor Executives Associa- 
tion, John B. Haggerty of the International 
Brotherhood of Bookbinders, Fred Tobin of the 
International Brotherhood of Teamsters and 
Thomas G. Walters of the A. F. of L.’s Govern- 
ment Employes. Council. 

The Administrative Committee immediately 
began compilation of a complete list of all rep- 
resentatives of national and international 
unions and departments of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor who (Continued on Page 39) 
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Let's AGT on Housing! 


By HARRY C. BATES 


HE recent convention of the 

American Federation of Labor 

was outspoken in its denuncia- 
tion of the Eightieth Congress for its 
failure to enact legislation to meet the 
terrific housing shortage. 

Ever since the war, organized labor 
has led the fight for the Taft-Ellender- 
Wagner Housing Bill. The American 
Federation of Labor supported the 
T-E-W bill as a compromise measure 
which would at least permit us to 
begin to attack the nation’s No. 1 
postwar economic problem—housing. 

Though imperfect in many respects, 
it was a workable compromise which 
gained the support of the leaders of 
both political parties, the entire labor 
movement, church, civic, veterans’ 
and many other organizations, and 
indeed of the overwhelming majority 
of the American people. 


T THE face of this insistent demand 
in all walks of American life, a 
small group of diehard opponents of 


T-E-W, notoriously subservient to 
the real estate lobby, succeeded—by 
using every parliamentary trick—in 


killing it, first in the regular session. 


and again in the special session of 
Congress last summer. 

They substituted for the T-E-W bill 
the so-called “Housing Act of 1948” 
which provided aids to private build- 
ers and real estate brokers but did 
nothing to meet the needs of the 
millions of American families who 
are without decent homes today. 

The last-ditch opponents of the 
T-E-W bill in the Eightieth Congress 
kept repeating over and over again 
one refrain: 

“Private enterprise can do the job 
—just let us alone and private enter- 
prise will. do the job.” 

Well, the real estate interests and 
the private builders had their chance 
in 1948 and they completely muffed it. 

It is now estimated that when all 
the figures are added up, not more 
than 925,000 houses will have been 
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Chairman, A. F. of L. Housing Committee 


built in 1948. This compares with a 
minimum of 1,500,000 which must be 
constructed each year during the next 
decade if we are to meet the housing 
needs of the American people. More- 
over, only a very small proportion of 
the houses built last year were sold 
or rented at prices that the great 
majority of families can afford. 

That isn’t the worst of it. The fore- 
cast for 1949 is—fewer houses and 
higher prices. A joint statement pre- 
pared by the Department of Com- 
merce and the Department of Labor 
indicates that 50,000 fewer homes will 
be built during 1949 than in 1948, 
and that construction costs, already 
at an all-time high, will increase by 
about five per cent during the next 
twelve months. This is how the pri- 
vate builders are going to do the job! 

And don’t let anybody tell you that 
labor is to blame for the poor record 
of the building industry. Charges that 
so-called “restrictive practices” by 
union workers in the building trades 
were responsible for high housing 
costs have recently been exhaustively 
explored and completely exploded by 
a Senate-House Joint Committee on 
Housing. 

When you add to this the fact that 
labor has been in the forefront of the 
fight for an adequate housing pro- 
gram, it becomes crystal clear that 
organized labor not only is not re- 
sponsible for the housing shortage 
but, on the contrary, has done every- 
thing possible, both within the in- 
dustry and on the legislative front, to 
secure a solution to the housing 
problem. 

Organized labor’s deep concern 
with the housing crisis was particu- 


larly evident at the recent convention 
of the American Federation of Labor. 
In his keynote address to the con- 
vention, President Green stated in un- 
mistakable terms the determination of 
the American Federation of Labor to 
lick the housing crisis. 

Following the recommendations of 
President Green and the Executive 
Council, the convention passed a reso- 
lution which placed the A. F. of L. 
in the forefront of the fight for ade- 
quate housing legislation in the 
Eighty-first Congress. 


I PASSING this resolution the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor became 
the first major. organization to go 
on record as urging the erection 
of a minimum of 1,000,000 units of 
public low-rental housing “as the only 
possible way of securing decent homes 
for low-income families now living 
in crowded, unhealthful, slum condi- 
tions.” 

The convention also favored aids 
for financing of cooperative and non- 
profit housing developments for mid- 
dle-income families, slum clearance 
and urban redevelopment, and an 
adequate program of farm and rural 
housing—all as integral parts of a 
comprehensive, long-range housing 
program designed to meet the goal of 
a decent home for every family. 

The strong stand taken by the con- 
vention is only the first step. We must 
now see to it that labor’s housing 
program is introduced and enacted at 
the earliest possible moment by the 
new Eighty-first Congress. 

As a trade unionist and as a citizen, 
you have an important role in this 
fight for a better America. 





“The housing shortage continues to 
be acute. * * * The number of low- 
rent public housing units provided for 
in the legislation should be increased to 





President Truman Says= 


1,000,000 units in the next seven years. 
Even this number of units will not begin 
to meet our need for new housing.” 
—From the State of the Union address. 
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Children of Bordeaux peer into hold of a U.S. ship which arrived in France with a load of E.R.P. food 


THE MARSHALL PLAN 


ITLER didn’t count on Amer- 
ica. He thought America 
wouldn’t or couldn’t fight. He 

was sure Germany would win the war. 
He was proven wrong. American out- 
produced ~and outfought the Nazis. 
The arsenal of democracy crushed 
the caserne of concentration camps. 
Hitler lost the war but still hoped in 
death to win the peace. 

Hitler always shrieked that Nazi 
Germany, if defeated, would bring the 
rest of Europe down in ruins. This 
heritage of ruin and destruction 
plagues Europe today. Europe has 
come to the very brink of economic 
chaos. The Marshall Plan can be 
America’s second great aid program 
—the arsenal for peace—to prove that 
Hitler not only lost the war but that 
he cannot win the peace. 

Will Hitler be proven wrong, post- 
mortem, a second time? This is the 
question of our epoch. 

Another dictator, another would- 
be conqueror is looming on_ the 
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By IRVING BROWN 


A. F. of L. Representative in Europe 


horizon preparing to follow in the 
footsteps of Herr Hitler. Stalin is 
hoping to enjoy the fruits of Hitler’s 
economic chaos. Stalin hopes that all 
Europe will come under his domina- 
tion because America cannot or will 
not aid Europe sufficiently or because 
America will be eventually weakened 
by an economic crisis. The U.S.A., 
offspring of European civilization and 
culture, is committed in peace, as in 
war, to the saving of Europe as a free, 
independent and democratic conti- 
nent. Two hundred and seventy mil- 
lion Europeans, backed by 140,000,- 
000 Americans and their economic re- 
sources, are now engaged in this 
battle for the soul of Europe. 

Let us examine the problems in- 
volved: whether or not E.R.P. can 
succeed in denying to Hitler and 
Stalin a postwar victory. 

The Western European economy, in- 
clusive of Western Germany, the area 
now covered by the Marshall Plan, 


has been for many years exceptionally 


integrated and interdependent. Its 
successful functioning depends upon 
a smooth flow of international trade 
in which goods and services move un- 
interruptedly between nations de- 
pendent upon each other to maintain 
their individual economies and their 
peoples’ standards of living—which, 
prior to the war, were the highest in 
the world except for the United States 
and Canada. 

This functioning economic machine 
was tremendously disrupted as a re- 
sult of Nazi occupation and destruc- 
tive effects of the war itself. Victory 
was won against the Nazis at a price 
which included the destruction of 
large production centers, breakdown 
and deterioration of the transport net- 
works and the sale of large overseas 
investments and the sacrifice of ship- 
ping investments and revenue which 
have been so essential, in the past, for 
maintaining sufficient and necessary 
imports. 

The economic report by the Com- 
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mittee of European Economic Co- 
operation summed up in excellent 
fashion the difficulties resulting from 
the war. In condensed form, the dif- 
ficulties listed in the report follow: 

(1) Physical devastation and dis- 
ruption in Western Europe and in 
the principal food and timber-pro- 
ducing zones of Eastern Europe, to- 
gether with the dislocation of the 
European transport system, caused a 
temporary paralysis of production in 
Western Europe, including Germany. 

(2) Prolonged interruption of in- 
ternational trade, combined with 
losses in shipping and foreign in- 
vestments, resulted in exhaustion or 
diminution of dollar sources at ex- 
actly the moment when the most vital 
needs could only be met from dollar 
areas. 

(3) Six years of war and occupa- 
tion had left their toll in human strain 
and exhaustion, thus reducing pro- 
ductivity. 

(4) Financial instability, with 
varying degrees of inflation and loss 
of faith in paper currency, was one 
of the results of the war. 

(5) The sources of food and raw 
material supplies in Southeast Asia, 
upon which the European economy 
depends both for direct consumption 
and as a source of dollar earnings, 
became practically non-existent. 

(6) Abnormal concentrations of 
population occurred in certain areas 
due to wartime movement of peoples 
—both forced and voluntary. 

(7) Destruction from bombing and 
land battles affected industry and 
trade not only directly but also in- 


directly through the resulting diminu- © 


tion of housing for workers. 

(8) Machinery and labor skills 
deteriorated or were lost, absenteeism 
increased, etc. 

Yet, in spite of this terrific blow to 
the economy, postwar recovery pro- 
ceeded quite well until the winter of 
1946-47. According to statistical rec- 
ords, the rate of progress was sur- 
passing that made after the first 
World War. : 

In the first eighteen months after 
the defeat of Nazi Germany, industry 
and transport made real strides for- 
ward, while general reconstruction 
was showing visible results. Produc- 
tion indices in some countries were ex- 
ceeding prewar years, while others 
were fast approaching these targets. 
Even devastated countries like France 
and Italy were making remarkable 
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comebacks in many areas. (Of course, 
Western Germany reflected no such 
improvement, remaining at roughly 
25 per cent of prewar production 
levels, with most of the industrial 
population living at near-starvation 
standards. ) 

Again relying on the sixteen-nation 
economic report, “this was made 
possible by the efforts of the European 
countries themselves, with generous 
assistance from the U.S.A. and other 
countries and from UNRRA.” A re- 
cent United Nations report estimates 
that the United States had granted and 
loaned close to $20 billion since the 
end of the war. Forty to 50 per cent 
of the total world grain exports since 
the end of the war have come from 
American farms. The United States 
provided 78 per cent of UNRRA food 
supplies and 72 per cent of all 
UNRRA shipments—the majority of 
which went to Eastern European 
countries like Poland, Czechoslovakia, 
Yugoslavia, etc., and to the Soviet 
Union itself. 

These supplies and shipments were 
U.S. government-financed—primarily 
coming from the people’s taxes. Thus, 
the combination of European self- 
help and outside economic aid, pri- 
marily from the United States, per- 
mitted a certain amount of restoration 
of stability which, although far from 
sufficient, gave some hope of eventual 
restoration of economic health. 


_ WINTER of 1946-47, however, 
marked the turning point. What 
had been feared for so long finally 
caught up with and overcame the 
favorable trends already mentioned. 
The continuing shortage of coal, the 
rising costs of primary products, in- 
flationary trends in currency and the 
prolonged shortage of food and other 
essential commodities combined with 
the severe winter, the breakdown of 
transport and the drought which fol- 
lowed to reverse the upward trend. 
An economic and production crisis 
of the highest magnitude loomed 
ahead and, by the spring of 1947, it 
became accepted by all economic ex- 
perts and government leaders that the 
economic crisis could no longer be 
overcome by the Europeans them- 
selves in spite of the best intentions 
and efforts. Additional outside aid 
was essential. Moreover, further prog- 
ress became practically impossible, 
again in the words of the sixteen-na- 
tion report, “in view of the continued 


inability of the German economy to 
supply the coal and other products 
upon which so much of Europe’s eco- 
nomic life depends.” 

This economic vacuum in the heart 
of Europe was not only destroying the 
vitals of Germany itself but pulling 
down all the nations of the continent. 

Both buying and selling countries 
faced the absolute need of dollar 
credits, which represented essential, 
strategic industrial and agricultural 
products, in order to maintain and 
rebuild markets, increase the flow of 
trade and improve living standards. 

In addition, this economic distress 
was quickly being translated into po- 
litical discontent and _ instability, 
which net only threatened democracy 
itself but reinforced the debilitating 
effects of inflation and black markets, 
thus intensifying the decline of al- 
ready low standards of living for the 
masses of the people. 

Against the background of these 
trends and developments in Europe, 
Secretary of State Marshall delivered 
his now famous speech at Harvard 
University on June 5, 1947. What 
was the essence of this proposal, 
which is now known as the Marshall 
Plan or the European recovery pro- 
gram? The American Secretary of 
State was proposing to Europe that: 


(1) Aid shall be given not on a 
piecemeal relief basis but as part of 
a unified, planned economic ap- 
proach. 

(2) Needs shall be determined by 
the Europeans themselves on a joint, 
cooperative basis—retaining their ini- 
tiative and sovereignty. 

(3) Administration and organiza- 
tion shall rest primarily with the 
European countries through their re-_ 
spective governments. 

(4) The American government can 
thus, on the basis’ of a European- 
initiated report and program, assist 
in granting the strategic capital aid 
required to permit Europe itself to 
rebuild and reconstruct. 

American initiative was thus ex- 
hibited in Europe for the first time 
since the end of the war. The Rus- 
sians, for a change, were on the de- 
fensive. An American program had 
caught the imagination of the Euro- 
pean peoples. 

In spite of the fact that most East- 
ern European governments indicated 
their desire to accept the Marshall 
proposal, it is now history that in the 
end only the (Continued on Page 34) 





The 1.1.0. and Manpower 


By DAVID A. MORSE 


Director-General, International Labor Organization 


ANPOWER problems are in 
M the forefront today in all 
countries of the world. One of 
the great tasks in every country is to 
utilize to the full its manpower re- 
sources in the effort to reconstruct 
and develop its economic strength, 
for it is only in this way that social 
objectives can be attained for the 
benefit of ordinary men and women. 
This means that men and women 
must be trained to tackle the increas- 
ingly complex jobs arising from mod- 
ern industrial development. 

They must be employed to the best 
advantage in their own country. And 
realistic and practical plans for migra- 
tion and for employment must be de- 
veloped to relieve some countries of 
their surplus labor and aid others 
which need workers in their plans for 
industrial and agricultural develop- 
ment. 

It is a vast and complicated job and 
one which the International Labor 
Organization is going to undertake 
with confidence and vigor in the 
months ahead. It will tax our re- 
sources to the full. It will make heavy 
demands on the energies of labor, of 
industry and of government depart- 
ments. But when this program was 
submitted to the Governing Body of 
the I.L.0O. in December it was ap- 

- proved unanimously and enthusiasti- 
cally by the elected representatives of 
labor and industry and of govern- 
ments from all over the world. 

They are fully conscious of the dif- 
ficulties ahead, but they are also con- 
vinced, as I am, that the I.L.O. must 
and will succeed. 

The 
Body’s meeting was in no small 
measure due to the efforts of the new 
American workers’ delegate, George 
Philip Delaney. He follows in the 
footsteps of two of the strongest 
friends and most loyal supporters the 
I.L.0. has ever had—Bob Watt and 
Frank Fenton. The loss of these out- 
standing labor leaders in less than two 
years is as sorely felt by the I.L.O. as 
by the American workers whom they 


success of the Governing 
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so tirelessly represented. It was in- 
spiring, indeed, to watch the modest 
confidence with which Mr. Delaney 
tackled his new job and his veteran 
performance in the great tradition of 
his two predecessors. 

Other American members of the 
Governing Body who worked over 
and approved this program were J. 
David Zellerbach of San Francisco, 
United States employers’ delegate, 
and Philip M. Kaiser, United States 
government representative. 

In this program American labor 
and management have a great part 
to play. They have developed train- 
ing techniques and “know-how” which 
enabled them to startle the world 
with gigantic production figures 
while 13,000,000 Americans were in 
the armed forces during the war. 

Experts in these techniques will be 
invited to come to the I.L.O. so that 
the benefit of experience in the United 


States may be made available to all 
countries that are members of the 
I.L.0. Other countries, too, which 
have developed techniques in these 
and other aspects of the manpower 
problem will be asked to pool their 
knowledge in the I.L.O. so that those 
countries which have problems to 
solve may profit from their experi- 
ence. 


HE I.L.O. will assist in arranging 
: pe the placing of trainees in in- 
dustries in other countries and will 
also help countries to set up and de- 
velop their own training facilities. It 
will help governments to organize and 
expand their employment services, 
which are essential to a sound man- 
power program. It will watch the 
areas of labor surplus and deficit and 
see how meeting the needs of one 
country may help to solve the difh- 
culties of another. 


Mr. Morse (left) and France’s Paul Ramadier at Geneva last ‘month 
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If necessary, it will convene execu- 
tive meetings of government repre- 
sentatives to attempt to overcome dif- 
ficulties in the execution of these 
plans, to break the bottlenecks and to 
get the men and women moving to 
those centers where their skills may 
be used to the best advantage. 

This is a worldwide problem. The 
[.L.0. program is worldwide in scope 
and character. However, in each 
region of the world the problem arises 
in different forms and under different 
conditions. The I.L.O. is therefore 
developing for each region a special 
program adapted to its particular 
needs. 

In Europe this work is already 
well advanced and is fully coordinated 
with the economic activity of the 
Economic Commission for Europe and 
the Organization for European 
Economic Cooperation. In Asia an 
L.L.O. expert has recently completed, 
in cooperation with the Economic 
Commission for Asia and the Far 
East of the United Nations, a survey 
of the training needs and facilities 
of the region. A field office is being 
set up in Asia as a center for speed- 
ing up action to respond to these 
needs. 

Starting this month, the I.L.O. is 
going to carry out a similar survey 
in Latin America, in cooperation with 
the U.N.’s Economic Commission for 
Latin America, and will then decide 
on what action should be taken to 
meet the needs which the survey may 
reveal. 

It is clear that this program is also 


telated to the work of other special- — 


ized agencies of the United Nations 
and must be fully coordinated with 
them. Therefore, I have invited the 
secretary-general of the United Na- 
tions and the directors-general of the 
other interested specialized agencies, 
and they have accepted, to send repre- 
sentatives to meet with me in Geneva 
early this year. 

We shall examine the I.L.O. pro- 
gram to explore the way in which 
the United Nations and the other 
specialized agencies might be able to 
contribute to putting it into effect 
and also the way in which the I.L.O. 
tan contribute to the related pro- 
grams of the other organizations. 

This is a vast undertaking. It is 
the most far-reaching manpower pro- 
gram that has ever been attempted 
on an international scale. It must 
be carefully planned and - executed. 
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It must be coordinated nationally and 
internationally with plans for econo- 
mic development and reconstruction 
and with other aspects of labor and 
social policy. 

The I.L.0. is well fitted for the 
job because of its past work in this 
field and because of the direct parti- 
cipation in its work of representatives 
of labor and industry, who can bring 
to the program their practical expe- 
rience in the problems involved. 

I know that we in the International 
Labor Organization can count on the 
American trade unions and on Ameri- 
can management for all-out coopera- 


tion in this significant undertaking, as 
we have always done in the past. For 
I know that they understand the great 
job of reconstruction and development 
which lies ahead and the constructive 
part which American labor and man- 
agement, with their wide experience 
and knowledge of advanced tech- 
niques, can play. 

With your active support, and with 
the active support of workers from 
all over the world, the I.L.O. will 
succeed in this important effort and 
thus strengthen the bonds of inter- 
national cooperation upon which the 
peace of the world depends. 


Doctors Don't All Wear Blinkers 


By CHANNING FROTHINGHAM, M.D. 


“GRASS ROOTS” doctors’ revolt against the American Medical 

Association’s $3,500,000 political war chest to block national 
health insurance is under way. The Massachusetts State Medical 
Society announces that it will not make it obligatory for its mem- 
bers to pay the $25 assessment recently voted by the A.M.A. House 
of Delegates. “A.M.A’.s $25 Levy on District of Columbia Doctors 
Draws Protests,” headlines the Washington Star’s report of the 
Medical Society meeting in the capital city. Already A.M.A. spokes- 
men have been forced to slash their original $3,500,000 war chest 
figure to “between $2,000,000 and $3,000,000.” 

Many doctors deeply resent the fact that the decision to launch the 
nationwide multi-million dollar campaign against national health insur- 
ance was taken without consulting the medical profession at large. 
They deplore the secretive and hasty way this assessment was pushed 
through to build the largest political war chest in the history of lobby- 
ing. 

Many of us believe that the A.M.A. is breaking faith with its mem- 
ber doctors, with the ethics of the medical profession and with the 
American people. 

A.M.A. officers have consistently failed to work with the A. F. of L. 
and other labor, business, farm and consumer organizations for a real 
program to bring adequate medical care within the reach of all citizens. 
From personal knowledge, I know that more and more doctors are repu- 
diating A.M.A. obstructionism. They are pressing for a constructive 
approach to the problems of financing medical care and the better dis- 
tribution of doctors, hospitals and medical facilities. 

Best proof of the fact that not all doctors wear A.M.A. blinkers is 
provided by a recent medical poll reported by the journal Medical Eco- 
nomics. Asked whether they would serve if national health insurance 
is enacted, four out of ten doctors said they are either open-minded or 
ready to participate—twenty-five years of A.M.A. counter-propaganda 
notwithstanding. 

This issue now is one which every A. F. of L. member and his family 
must understand. The worker has a vital stake in it. It is the issue of 
the people’s health versus the special interest of the American Medical 
Association. In that fight I believe that the rank and file of American 
doctors will join with the rank and file of the American Federation of 
Labor and other groups sincerely concerned with the public welfare. 





The 4. F. of L. Convention 


Continuing the Chronological Report 
of What Took Place at Cincinnati 





Fyith Day 


Convention committees report; 
Harriman, Humphrey and Ewing 
talk; housing action demanded; 
shorter work day gets attention 


The fifth day of the convention 
opened with an invocation by the 
Rev. Nelson M. Burroughs, rector of 
Christ Church in Cincinnati. Presi- 
dent Green then called upon the Com- 
mittee on State Organizations for its 
report. This committee was headed 
by Charles J. MacGowan, president 
of the International Brotherhood of 
Boilermakers. The report was read 
by the committee’s secretary, Secre- 
tary Berniece Heffner of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Government Em- 
ployees. 

The Committee on State Organi: 
tions paid a warm tribute to ine 
State Federations of Labor for their 
contributions to labor’s great vic- 
tory on November 2. Said the re- 
port: 

“In the recent political campaign 
it was the State Federations of Labor 
that supplied a rallying ground for 
Labor’s League for Political Educa- 
tion to carry on its work. The mag- 
nificent job performed by the State 
Federations of Labor in organizing 
on the political field is so outstanding 
as to win the admiration and com- 
mendation of every sincere trade 
unionist.” 

The report also hailed the achieve- 
ments of the State Federations in se- 
curing the passage of beneficial leg- 
islation—not only “distinctly labor 
legislation” but also “all forms of 
social legislation in the interests of 
the men, women and children, re- 
gardless of their economic status.” 

The committee recommended that 
the convention should give strong ex- 
pression to a suggestion that every 
international union solicit its local 
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unions in every state to affiliate with 
the State Federations of Labor, as- 
sume their fair share of the financial 
burden and participate “actively” in 
the work carried on by the State Fed- 
erations. 

“We further recommend to this con- 
vention,” said the committee’s report, 
“that the respective international 
unions give thoughtful consideration 
to the wisdom of inserting in their 
respective constitutions a provision 
requiring the affiliation of local 
unions with the State Federations of 
Labor.” 

The report as a whole was adopted 
by unanimous vote. 

President Green then called for the 
report of the Committee on Adjust- 
ment. This committee, which was 
headed by Herman Winter, president 
of the Bakery and Confectionery 
workers, submitted a brief report 
covering three resolutions, two of 
which had been withdrawn. The 
third resolution, dealing with a dis- 
pute in Chicago, was submitted by 





John P. Frey, president of the Metal 
Trades Department. 

The convention, acting in conform- 
ity with the recommendation of the 
Committee on Adjustment, directed 
President Greer. <o call a conference 
of all groups concerned to seek an 
adjustment of the differences set 
forth in this resolution. 

George W. Lawson, secretary of the 
Minnesota State Federation of Labor, 
was secreiary of the Committee on 
Adjustment. 

Bert M. Jewell of the American 
Federation of Labor, adviser to 
E.C.A. Administrator Paul Hoffman 
at E.C.A.’s Washington headquar- 
ters, sent a message to the convention. 
Mr. Jewell, former president of the 
Railroad Employes Department, had 
hoped to appear in person and address 
the convention, but he was prevented 
from visiting Cincinnati. In his ab- 
sence, his message was read to the 
delegates by Secretary-Treasurer 
Meany. 

“T need hardly point out to the dele- 





W. Averell Harriman, who planed in from Paris to report on E.C.A., was delighted to 
hear from William Green that A. F. of L. will continue to back program to the hilt 
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gates at an American Federation of 
Labor convention,” Mr. Jewell’s mes- 
sage said, “that without the support 
of European and American workers, 
European recover y—and, indeed, 
world prosperity and .peace—would 
be seriously imperiled. That is why 
the workers’ support is so essential 
to this program. 

“No one realizes the importance of 
that support better than the Commun- 
ists. For months now they have man- 
ufactured rumors, criticisms and 
falsehoods about the Marshall Plan 
and aimed them broadside at the 
European workers. They know only 
too well that if they can make the 
workers believe the Marshall Plan is 
just American imperialism in dis- 
guise the chances of its success are 
slim. They know too that a depressed 
Europe would be much riper for the 
spread of Soviet ideology. Their line 
of attack has thus subtly played upon 
the traditional mistrust of the Social- 
ist-bred European worker toward 
American capitalism. 


“The most effective answer to such 
a charge is the support and partici- 
pation of the American labor move- 
ment in the European recovery pro- 
gram.’ The fact that on this major is- 
sue the American Federation of Labor 
has joined hands with the C.I.0. and 
the railroad brotherhoods has had a 
tremendous effect upon European 
trade unionists. It gives the lie to 
the Communist charge that the Mar- 
shall Plan is Wall Street’s brainchild. 

“Even more important, however, 
than labor’s support is labor’s par- 
ticipation in the program. This fact 
has been recognized not just by labor, 
but by business and by government 
as well. Consequently, care has been 
taken to insure labor a voice in the 
European recovery program. 


“Let’s look into that a little more 
closely. Congress set up the Eco- 
nomic Cooperation Administration to 
direct our part of the European re- 
covery program. »To guide the ad- 
ministrator, Congress provided for a 
twelve-member Public Advisory 
Board. Just to make sure this com- 
mittee wouldn’t be a useless append- 
age, Congress further directed the ad- 
ministrator to call monthly meetings 
of the board at which time matters 
of policy are to be discussed. Now 
on this committee of twelve, labor has 
three representatives, one of whom is 
Georze Meany. 
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Vice-President-eiect Alben W. Barkley, labor's friend for forty years, was welcomed by 
Mr. Green. The lovable Kentuckian's speech was a gem. Delegates gave him an ovation 


“But Mr. Hoffman went further 
than the board to secure labor a voice 
in the program. He set up an Office 
of Labor Advisers shortly after his 
appointment to E.C.A. He conferred 
with the trade union officers and ap- 
pointed Clinton S. Golden and me to 
be his two labor advisers. In this 
capacity we advise Mr. Hoffman on 
all matters of policy, and especially on 
economic, social and other problems 
affecting European and American 
workers. We are likewise responsible 


.for keeping labor informed about 


what’s going on. So we have ap- 
pointed Marion Hedges to make that 
his particular responsibility. 

“But it is not just in Washington 
that labor is taking its part. Over in 
Paris at the E.C.A. headquarters a 
parallel setup exists. Averell Harri- 
man, our roving ambassador in Eur- 
ope, likewise has two trade union 
advisers. 

“One of them is well known to you 
—Boris Shishkin. Boris serves as 
one of the operating chiefs in the 
Paris office. His particular bailiwick 
is the Labor and Manpower Division. 
It is his responsibility to cooperate 
with and perfect the cooperation of 
the non-Communist trade unions in 
all the participating countries as well 
as handle the difficult problems relat- 
ing to labor supply. Under his super- 


vision several sections are being cre- 
ated to deal with trade union prob- 
lems, trade union relations, labor 
supply, employment, production and 
displaced persons.” 

Mr. Jewell’s message also told of 
the establishment of missions to the 
varicus Marshall Plan countries and 


_ of the appointment of labor advisers 


drawn from American trade unions. 

“T have gone into some detail con- 
cerning labor’s part in E.C...,” Mr. 
Jewell said, “because I want you all 
to be well versed on the role we have 
been called upon to play. We are in 
fact members of the team. 

“We in the labor movement have 
a rare opportunity to make an impor- 
tant contribution to world recovery. 
But labor representatives in the Euro- 
pean recovery program cannot be ex- 
pected to do the job effectively unless 
they are backed up by a well-informed 
trade union membership. 

“The fate of the European recov- 
ery program may well determine 
whether we will have peace or war 
the world over. Let us then rise to 
the challenge and continue to do our 
utmost to make this program suc- 
ceed.” 

The Committee on Building Trades 
then submitted its report to the con- 
vention. The chairman of this com- 

(Continued on Page 14) 
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American Legion 
Commander Brown 
(left in photo) 
spoke for U.M.T. 


Bakery Workers’ 
W. F. Schnitzler 
closely watched 
parley's events 





Convention Snapshots 


Pennsylvania's James McDevitt spoke from a floor microphone 


ee 
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H. W. Hutchinson was one of 
two fraternal delegates from 
British Trades Union Congress 


Max Eastman, renowned author who 
excoriated the Soviets and criticized 
State Department, was grilled by 
ladies and gentlemen of the press 
in interview held after his speech 
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Dr. Mollie Carroll and Oscar 
Ewing, the Federal Security 
Administrator, who came out 
for health insurance, aid to 
education and better social 
security in convention talk 


Phil Hannah of Ohio 
Federation of Labor 
nominated Mr. Green 
for another term as 
A. F. of L. president 


Past presidents of their respective unions who took part in convention were 
(from left to right) Felix Knight of the Railway Carmen, F. H. Fijozdal of 
the Maintenance of Way Men and Ed Manion of Order of Railroad Telegraphers 


& 





D. W. Tracy, Electrical Workers’ head, 
was reelected to the Executive Council 





mittee was Richard J. Gray, president 
of the Building and Construction 
Tzades Department. The secretary 
was James L. McDevitt, president of 
the Pennsylvania Federation of 
Labor. 

The committee, after referring to 
the despicable efforts made by anti- 
union groups to pin blame on the 
building trades unions for the cur- 
rently high costs of housing, ex- 


pressed its gratification that “even a 


Congressional committee from the 
Eightieth Congress—after a very 
thorough and painstaking survey— 
concluded that these charges were 
baseless.” 

The committee voiced its hearty 
commendation of the excellent work 
during the past year of the A. F. of L. 
Housing Committee headed by Harry 
C. Bates, president of the Bricklayers, 
Masons and Plasterers International 
Union. The untiring efforts of the 
Housing Committee in “forcefully” 
presenting the A. F. of L.’s viewpoint 
on housing issues were hailed. 

These comments of the Committee 
on Building Trades were endorsed in 
full by the convention. 

A resolution submitted by the Wis- 
consin State Federation of Labor call- 
ing for the enactment of a compre- 
hensive, long-range housing program 
was approved by the committee after 
it changed the number of public hous- 
ing units to be provided during the 
next five years. The resolution pro- 
posed 500,000 such units, but this 
figure was termed inadequate and 
doubled by the committee. As 
amended, the resolution was adopted 
by the convention by unanimous vote. 
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Following the committee’s recom- 
mendation, the convention approved 
a proposal that “the weight of the 
entire American Federation of Labor 
organization” be placed behind the 
efforts of the building trades unions 
to achieve “an increasing degree of 
stabilization throughout the construc- 
tion industry.” 

The convention alsc commended 
the Building and Construction Trades 
Department and its affiliated unions 
for the establishment of the joint 
union-employer plan for the settle- 
ment of jurisdictional differences. At 
the same time, the delegates approved 
a statement that changes will be 
needed “in order to continue the op- 
eration of the plan and obtain the ef- 
fectiveness desired.” 

On the matter of apprentice train- 
ing, the convention said: 

“All building trades affiliates are 
to be especially commended for. the 
manner in which they have helped 
develop an expanding apprenticeship 
program throughout the industry.” 

The next order of business was the 
presentation of gold badges, suitably 
inscribed, to the two fraternal dele- 
gates from Great Britain and the fra- 
ternal delegate from Canada. The 
presentations were made by President 
Green. The fraternal delegates re- 
sponded briefly but warmly, Delegate 
Bullock saying: 

“This kind of thing is something 
which ties our tongue. We are too 
full of emotion to say quietly and 
calmly what we would like to say.” 

President Green then introduced 
Oscar Ewing, the Federal Security 
Administrator. Mr. Green, in his in- 
troductory remarks, praised Mr. 
Ewing, saying that he had demon- 
strated “his loyal and devoted support 
and sympathy toward the health in- 
surance program and the social se- 
curity program of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor.” 

“We must have more social secu- 
rity, more education and better 
health,” Mr. Ewing told the conven- 
tion. “Health! Education! Social 
and economic security! No one of 
these is a separate problem by itself. 
They are all interrelated.” 

Mr. Ewing was followed by W. 
Averell Harriman, chieftain of the 
Economic Cooperation Administra- 
tion in Europe. Mr. Harriman, usu- 
ally called E.C.A.’s roving ambas- 
sador, opened his address by saying 


that he rejoiced with labor in its 
great election victory on November 2. 

“It is a great moment for labor.” 
he declared. “You have vastly in- 
creased influence, and with that comes 
increased responsibility and the op- 
portunity to serve not alone the direct 
interests of labor, pleasant as that is, 
but in the broader field, the interests 
of our country, the people of our 
country, as a whole.” 

Mr. Harriman then devoted him. 
self to a discussion of the European 
recovery program, which he said was 
bi-partisan and should so continue. 

“TI can find no words to exaggerate 
the importance of the recovery of 
Western Europe,” the roving ambas- 
sador said. “It means the survival of 
freedom in the United States, the 
security of the people in the United 
States and the development of peace.” 

He congratulated the Americai 
Federation of Labor for its undem 
standing of the struggle in Europe 
between the free people and the Com- 
munists and for its effective work in 
recent years through the A. F. of If 
representatives abroad. E 


“The work that you have been diet 


ing, and I earnestly hope will con- 
tinue to support with increased effort, 
is an essential part of the objectives 
of the people of the United States in 
reestablishing a firm footing in West- 
ern civilization, based on freedom and 
justice,” he said. 

Mr. Harriman received a standing 
ovation at the conclusion of his in- 
spiring address, to deliver which he 
had flown from his Paris base. 

At the afternoon session the Com 
mittee on Legislation submitted its 
report. The report was presented by 
Leo E. George, committee chairman. 
Acting upon recommendations of the 
committee, the convention urged ade- 
quate appropriations for government 
agencies, called for a greatly enlarged 
school lunch program, reaffirmed la- 
bor’s determination to secure legis 
lation protecting all the rights of all 
citizens, urged the passage of a bill 
to provide federal aid to education 
and pressed for amendment of the 
Wage and Hour Law to set the min 
imum hourly wage at a higher figure. 

President Green interrupted the re- 
port of the committee to present Sen- 
ator Hubert Humphrey of Minnesota, 
the man who had whipped the Taft- 
Hartleyite, Joseph Ball. Mr. Hum 
phrey’s address was lengthy but high- 
ly interesting to all the delegates. 
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The new Senator sounded a warn- 
ing against any feeling cf smugness 
on the part of the victors in the 1948 
elections. 

“Elections are up every two years,” 
he reminded, “and anybody who goes 
to sleep just because he has won an 
election is surely going to oversleep 
the next one, and he won’t be there 
when the votes are counted. 

“I am pleased to see that the po- 
litical education organization of the 
A. F. of L. is going ahead and not 
resting on its laurels. I am pleased to 
see that we have learned the lesson. of 
the importance of continuing political 
action. 

“There are elections coming up two 
years from now, and already the plans 
are under way on the part of the op- 
position to overturn the political ap- 
ple cart. Already they are starting to 
feorganize their forces.” 

A standing ovation was given Mr. 
Humphrey at the end of his address, 
which President Green termed “most 
doquent and moving.” 


« Representative-elect George Rhodes 
of Reading, Pennsylvania, a labor 
journalist who turned successfully to 
politics, then addressed the conven- 
tion briefly. He paid a cordial tribute 
to Labor’s League for Political Edu- 
cation and expressed his pleasure 
that labor is “in politics to stay.” 
The Committee on Legislation then 
resumed the presentation of its re- 
port. Among the subjects covered 
were ship subsidies, the oleo mar- 
garine tax, the National Science Foun- 
dation and state labor legislation. 


The Committee on Shorter Work 


Day was then called. D. W. Tracy, 


president of the International Brother- 
hood of Electrical Workers, was chair- 
man of this committee. The report 
was read by Delegate Milton P. Web- 
ster of the Sleeping Car Porters. 


While saying that it “cannot at 
this time conscientiously recommend 
anew program and crusade for a 
nationwide shorter work day,” the 
committee called for a careful study 
of the employment effects of the Mar- 
shall Plan, the rearmament program, 
technological advances and manage- 
tial productivity devices. 

“Pending the outcome of required 
fundamental research in preparation 
for intelligent planning of any re- 
newal of the six-hour day and thirty- 
hour week drive,” said the report, 
“yo r committee calls the conven- 
tion's attention to the shocking fact 
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that not only large groups in uncov- 
ered intrastate services but other great 
bodies of workers, such as the rail- 
road operating crafts, to this very 
day are denied the advantage of even 
the standard forty-hour week.” 
Delegate George Richardson, sec- 
retary of the Fire Fighters, praised 
the thought-stimulating report, which 
was adopted without a dissenting vote. 


Convention calls for intensified 
vigilance against red fascism; 
L.L.P.E. hailed and unions are 
urged to back it with finances 


A supplemental report of the Exec- 
utive Council proposing the establish- 
ment of a National Legislative Coun- 
cil was read by Secretary Meany and 
referred to the Committee on Execu- 
tive Council’s Report. The purpose of 
the Legislative Council would be to 
further the legislative -policy of the 
American Federation of Labor, as 


fixed by the convention and the Exec- 
utive Council. 

Matthew Woll, chairman of the 
Resolutions Committee, was recog- 
nized. Before taking up the resolu- 
tions that had been considered by his 
committee, he reported on the various 
sections of the report of the Execu- 
tive Council which had been referred 
to his group. 

Accepting the committee’s recom- 
mendations, the convention approved 
the Council’s statement that labor 
must be more alert than ever against 
the agents of communism, commend- 
ed the Free Federation of Working- 
men of Puerto Rico, approved the 
suggestion that workers interested in 
cooperative buying turn to the Coun- 
cil for Cooperative Development for 
technical assistance and again op- 
posed the St. Lawrence waterway pro- 
posal. 

Then the convention approved con- 
tinued efforts to eliminate discrimin- 
atory provisions in the Displaced Per- 
sons Law, urged no increase in in- 

(Continued on Page 20) 
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Hubert Humphrey, 
new Senator from 
Minnesota. With 
labor's backing, 


he beat Joe Ball | 


Wee 


Nelson H. Cruikshank, the 
A. F. of L.'s director of 
social insurance activities 





W. L. McFetridge (left)! and W. H. Cooper, president 


sécretary, respectively, of the Building Service Emple 


With Boris Shishkin beside him, Averell Harriman (back 
camera) was interviewed in the press room after his sp 
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Delegate Frank Turco 
representing Seattle's 
Newsboys, F.L.U: 15634 
Joseph V. Moreschi, veteran leader of 
International Hod C riers, Building 
c of America 
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John Owens. of 
International 
Longshoremen 
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President Paul R. Hutchings (left) and Secretary J. Howard Hicks of the 
Office Employes International Union, a young, fast-growing organization 


E. M. Weston, president of 
Washington State Federation 
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Pat Somerset of the 
Screen Actors Guild 


the union lea 
Internationa! | 


More People i 
at Cincinnati 
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Union © MeSorley: president 


William J. 


he left is : 


Herr Ludwig, a 
German visitor at 
1948 convention 


John P. Crane of N 
York City Fire Fighters! 


George J. Richardson 
of the Fire Fighters 


Delegations representing two prominent affiliates of the A. F. of L. 
At the left, representatives of the Auto Workers. At the right, the 
delegation of the Hotel and Restaurant Employes and Bartenders Union 
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"William Schoenberg (center), president of the 
United Cement, Lime and Gypsum Workers, led 
that international's delegates at the convention 


President Earl W. Jimerson (right), president 
of the Amalgamated Meat Cutters and Butcher 
Workmen, with Harry R. Poole, a vice-president 


At Free Trade Union Committee dinner, A. F. of L. union officers broke 
bread with Assistant Secretary of Labor Ralph Wright (second from 
left) and jubilant Congressman-elect Andrew Biemiller (in foreground). 
The others at the table were practitioners of labor law and journalism 
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Again reelected, Secretary Meany won applause when 
he said campaign pledges are expected to be honored 


come taxes for low-income groups 
until other groups have had their 
taxes boosted “to the point of cor- 
recting the unfair discrimination,” 
praised J. Albert Woll’s legal work 
for the A. F. of L. and concurred in 
his selection as general counsel, and 
hailed Labor’s League for Political 
Education. L.L.P.E., in its first test, 
had shown the nation its effectiveness. 

In connection with L.L.P.E., the 
convention unanimously ap- 
proved a report commending 
the decision of the National 
Committee of the League to 
maintain that agency as “a 
strong, virile, effective organiza- 
tion and on a permanent basis 
at a national, state and local 
level.” The delegates unani- 
mously endorsed the expression 
of a hope that every national 
and international union will 
give the League “full financial 
and moral support.” 

The Resolutions Committee 
then reported upon resolutions 
calling for the establishment of 
a new political party, asserting 
that no action was necessary in 
view of the convention’s prior 
approval of the establishment 
of Labor’s League for Political 
Education as a permanent in- 
stitution. The delegates fol- 
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lowed the committee 
recommendation. 
Delegate A. Philip 
Randolph of the 
Sleeping Car Porters 
addressed the conven- 
tion on the question 
of political action. He 
took issue with the 
statement that third 
parties are not in the 
American tradition. 
He pointed out that 
the British Labor 
Party was a_ third 
party once, but it is 
now the first party. 
Mr. Randolph con- 
tended that there is 
an “imperative need” 
in the United States 
for “a third party 
committed to a mixed, 
planned and planning 
economy, free from 
totalitarian, Com- 
munist or Fascist con- 
trol.” He urged the 
A. F. of L. to set up 
a national political commission to 
develop a plan to build an independ- 
ent labor party “comparable to the 
British Labor Party.” 
Vice-President-elect Alben W. Bark- 
ley was escorted to the platform and 
introduced amid tremendous ap- 
plause. He delivered a lengthy but 
thoroughly enjoyable address. 
“I think it is fair to say,” the man 
who will preside over the United 


Editor Jack Rich, whose United 
Hatters’ publication is one of the 
best in the land, received an 
award of merit at dinner held by 
the International Labor 
Matthew Woll made presentation 


States Senate told the convention, 
“that with as much promptness as the 
legislative situation will permit, the 
bill to repeal the Taft-Hartley Law 
will be brought before both houses 
of Congress and acted upon with as 
much promptitude as is possible 
under the rules of either the Senate or 
the House of Representatives.” 

Mr. Barkley, affirming his belief in 
the profit system and free enterprise, 
said his conception of free enterprise 
is not in accord with that of the 
minority who hold that “free enter- 
prise means the freedom of some peo- 
ple to exploit the rest, and to use the 
powers of government in order to 
confirm that exploitation.” 

He blasted the “juggernaut” of 
communism that destroys the rights of 
the individual, and he praised Amer- 
ican labor for its active efforts to 
“stop in its tracks this monster that 
is seeking control of the United 
States.” 

Mr. Barkley denounced those who 
seek to drive a wedge between the 
farmer and the wage-earner. The 
farmer needs labor and labor needs 
the farmer, he pointed out, and the 
man who attempts to create enmity 
between the two “is no friend either 
to the farmer or to the laboring 
man.” . 

“T welcome the opportunity to work 
with you in the future as | have in 
the past,” the Vice-President-elect de- 
clared. 

At the conclusion of his inspiring 


(Continued on Page 23) 
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Photographed just outside the convention chamber were Thomas A. Murray (left), 
president of New York State Federation of Labor; Martin P. Durkin, president, 
United Association of Journeymen and Apprentices of Plumbing and Pipefitting 
Industry, and Howard McSpedon, head of New York City Building Trades Council 


Secretary Frank Duffy of the 
Carpenters was nominator of 
President W. L. Hutcheson for 
an A. F. of L. vice-presidency 


Dave Beck, vice-president of 
Teamsters, lauded Daniel Tobin 
in nominating him for new term 
as A. F. of L. vice-president 


Indiana trade unionists who 
were in attendance at the con- 
vention gathered one evening 
for dinner session with Carl 
Mullen, president of the Indi- 
ana State Federation of Labor 
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Harry H. Cook, president 
of Flint Glass Workers 


Anthony E. Matz, head 


of Firemen and Oilers 


% 
John M. Fewkes of 
Teachers Union 











Leo E. George, president 
of the Postoffice Clerks 
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address, one of the best ever delivered 
at any A. F. of L. convention, Mr. 
Barkley was given a tremendous 
ovation. 

The Committee on Labels, of which 
I. M. Ornburn was chairman, then 
submitted its report. The report com- 
mended the officers of the A. F. of L. 
for their cooperation with the Union 
Label Trades Department, thanked 
the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST, the 
A. F. of L. Weekly News Service and 
the labor press for their publicity 
services to the union label cause and 
expressed keen appreciation of the 
loyal, effective work of the American 
Federation of Women’s 
Auxiliaries of Labor. 

The Union Label 
Trades Department was 
given high praise for its 
successful efforts to ac- 
quaint the consumers of 
the nation with the im- 
portance of insisting 
upon union label mer- 
chandise and union-per- 
formed services. Due 
notice was taken of the 
plans for the 1949 Union 
Industries Show, which 
is scheduled to be held 
in Cleveland next May. 

At the afternoon ses- 
sion the chair recog- 
nized David Dubinsky, 
chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Executive 
Council’s Report, for the 
submission of that com- 
mittee’s report to the 
convention. The report 
was read by Miss Selma 
Borchardt, the committee secretary. 

The committee expressed the hope 
that the United Mine Workers would 
rejoin the parent body “which has so 
much, through the years, helped them 
and which they in turn have helped.” 
The report was adopted. 

The committee hailed the supple- 
mental report of the Executive Coun- 
cil calling for establishment of a Na- 
tional Legislative Council, declaring: 

“Your committee recognizes that 
this recommendation by the Council 
is strong proof of the fact that the 
American Federation of Labor is de- 
termined to implement the resolutions 
here adopted with full action and to 
provide adequate means for such im- 
plementation.” 

The motion to authorize the estab- 
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lishment of the new body was carried 
by unanimous vote. 


Other subjects reported upon by 
the committee included the Govern- 
ment Employes Council, the Metal 
Trades Department, the Railway Em- 
ployes Department, the Maritime 
Trades Department, trade union bene- 
fits, the efforts to bring together the 
Operating Engineers and the Fire- 
men and Oilers, and Labor’s League 
for Political Education. 

On the last-named topic the com- 
mittee remarked: 


“The foundation has been laid for 
a tremendous, socially alert, articu- 


Indefatigable efforts of Joseph D. Keenan, director of L.L.P.E., were 
given the highest praise in a report which was unanimously approved 


late political force in America. The 
splendid record of accomplishment of 
Labor’s League shows the urgency for 
not only continuing it but for expand- 
ing and developing it. We offer deep 
thanks to those who have made this 
rich beginning possible. We express 
our gratitude, and to all members of 
the Federation we say, ‘Carry on.’” 

The Resolutions Committee then re- 
sumed its report. The convention, 
following the committee’s recom- 
mendations, expressed its sympathy 
with the aspirations of colonial peo- 
ples for full sovereignty and inde- 
pendence, recommended serious con- 
sideration of a world union of dem- 
ocratic nations to defend the free way 
of life against its enemies, urged 
changes in the program of the United 


Nations Educational, Scientific and 
Cultural Organization to provide 
“more direct participation by the 
common people” and advocated a 
Committee on National Security, to 
be created by Congress, to cope with 
subversive activities. 

The convention strongly reaffirmed 
its support of the European recovery 
program and said the appointment of 
trade unionists to responsible posi- 
tions in the Economic Cooperation 
Administration in Washington and in 
Europe has discredited Moscow’s 
propaganda claims that the Marshall 
Plan is “a Wall Street plot.” 

Opposition to a na- 
tional sales tax was re- 
corded, continuance of 
opposition to universal 
military training was en- 
dorsed, safeguarding of 
American labor in the 
reciprocal trade agree- 
ments program was de- 
manded and the AMERI- 
CAN FEDERATIONIST, 
Labor’s Monthly Survey, 
the Noticiario Obrero 
Norteamericano and the 

“ new research bulletins 
sent regularly to union 
officials, organizers and 
business agents were all 
commended. 

“The official magazine 
of the A. F. of L. ren- 
ders indispensable serv- 
ice in reflecting current 
problems, events and 
achievements through- 
out the labor movement 
of the United States and 

the work of. our representatives in 
foreign countries,” said the report 
on the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST. 
“This magazine is sought and used by 
every influential group and organiza- 
tion in the country. We urge that 
the same high standards be main- 
tained during the coming year.” 

This report was accorded unani- 
mous approval. 


The convention directed the prepa- 
ration for introduction in the Eighty- 
first Congress of legislative proposals 
for a comprehensive social insurance 
program. This program, said the 
delegates, should provide for health 
insurance, disability insurance, mate- 
rially increased benefits under the old 
age and survivors’ sections of the So- 
cial Security Act, an adequate ma- 
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ternal and child welfare program, and 
abolition of undesirable disqualifica- 
tion provisions from state unemploy- 
ment compensation programs and 
other unemployment insurance im- 
provements “pending enactment of a 
national system of unemployment in- 
surance and temporary disability in- 
surance.” 

The convention directed attention 
to the approaching centenary of the 
birth of Samuel Gompers. The 100th 
anniversary of the birth of the immi- 
grant boy who became one of the 
world’s greatest labor leaders will oc- 
cur January 27, 1950. The convention 
called for the appointment of a com- 
mittee to plan for an observance “be- 
fitting the invaluable contributions to 
labor, the common weal and Amer- 
icanism made by Samuel Gompers as 
president of the American Federation 
of Labor.” 

The delegates adopted a resolution 
on civil rights which had been sub- 
mitted by the Brotherhood of Sleeping 
Car Porters. The delegates unani- 


mously approved an F.E.P.C. resolu- 
tion sponsored by the same union. 
Approval was also given to anti-poll 
tax and anti-lynching resolutions. 
Milton P. Webster, a delegate from 
the Sleeping Car Porters, thanked the 


American Federation of Labor for its 
“unequivocal stand on F.E.P.C. and 
all of the civil rights program.” 

As the afternoon wore on, a series 
of resolutions was adopted by the 
convention. Among the many sub- 
jects dealt with in these resolutions 
were labor’s public relations, a daily 
labor newspaper, United States Labor 
Department, a higher minimum wage, 
Tennessee Valley Authority, govern- 
ment employes’ program, Interna- 
tional Association of Machinists, 
Children’s Bureau, child labor, Dis- 
placed Persons Act, Puerto Rico, im- 
migration and granting of the right 
to vote to the voteless residents of 
the District of Columbia. 


Severitt Day 


Soviets’ aggression denounced; 
aid to education wins support; 
all Council members reelected; 
St. Paul named for next parley 


The final day of the convention got 
under way at 9:30 a.m. on Monday, 
November 22. The invocation was 
delivered by Rabbi Samuel Wohl of 
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the Isaac M. Wise Temple. President 
Green then called upon the Commit- 
tee on International Labor Relations 
to present its report. 

Chairman of this committee was 
William J. McSorley, president of 
the International Union of Wood, 
Wire and Metal Lathers. The report 
was read by Matthew Woll, com- 
mittee secretary. 

By unanimous vote, the convention 
banned appeasement and endorsed the 
Executive Council’s statement that “to 
be victorious in the struggle against 
fanaticism and against those who up- 
hold totalitarian policy, we must de- 
velop a new awareness of enemy ac- 
tivity and renew our allegiance to 
democratic principles.” 

The delegates agreed that the Coun- 
cil’s foreign policy declaration must 
now constitute labor’s guide. 

The Committee on International 
Labor Relations denounced the “un- 
exampled arrogance and unbroken 
aggression” of Communist Russia, 
said the United States must spare no 
effort to help all freedom-loving na- 
tions to become strong, independent 
and self-supporting democracies,’ re- 
jected all maneuvers to 
undermine the United Na- 
tions and recommended 
that “until such time as 
Russia is ready to lift her 
barbarous blockade of 
Berlin, our country and 
other democratic powers 
should consider severing 
all trade relations with the 
U.S.S.R.” 

The committee’s report 
also demanded that “no 
industrial or financial 
magnates who have been 
friends and supporters of 
German militarism and 
Nazism should be given 
any position of authority 
in the rebuilding of Ger- 
many.” Further, the com- 
mittee endorsed the idea 
of a United States of 
Europe, called for a fun- 
damental revision of the 
United Nations Charter, 
backed the Baruch plan 
for international control 
of atomic energy and in- 
sisted that all peace trea- 
ties and international 
agreements be based on 
the principles of the At- 
lantic Charter. 


The committee’s report covered the 
full range of American Federation of 
Labor activities in the field of inter- 
national relations. It recommended 
that the A. F. of L.’s consultants in 
the Economic and Social Council of 
the U.N. proceed with redoubled 
vigor to secure action on the issue of 
slave labor,that the Free Trade Union 
Committee develop the idea of bring- 
ing visiting delegations of trade un- 
ionists from other countries and that 
the International Labor Relations 
Committee take necessary measures to 
rebuild and strengthen the Labor 
League for Human Rights. 

The committee hit at the “hostility 
of A.M.G. in Germany toward labor.” 

“It is most deplorable,” said the 
committee, “that the American Mili- 
tary Government has, especially in re- 
cent months, shown a woeful lack of 
appreciation of the vitally necessary 
role of labor in the upbuilding of 
democracy and the reconstruction of 
Germany as an integral part of Con- 
tinental recovery.” 

All the comments and recommen- 
dations of the Committee on Interna- 
tional Labor Relations were approved 


Franz Olah, democratic Austrian trade union leader. 
thenked the A. F. of L. for showing ‘labor solidarity’ 
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President Green declared convention adjourned after seven 
days crowded with actions for advancement of all humanity 


by the convention as a whole. Watches 
were presented to the fraternal dele- 
gates from Great Britain and Canada, 
and they responded with expressions 
of sincere appreciation. 

Archibald Gordon, counselor and 
labor attache of the British Embassy 
in Washington, addressed the con- 
vention. He thanked the officials of 
the A. F. of L. for the cooperation 
and assistance given to him. He de- 
scribed the economic situation in his 
country. 

The Committee on Educatien then 
presented its report. George M. Har- 
rison, president of the Brotherhood of 
Railway Clerks, was chairman of this 
committee and Irvin Kuenzli of the 
American Federation of Teachers was 
secretary. 

The committee endorsed federal aid 


to education, a minimum wage of 
$3.000 a year for college-trained and 


properly certificated teachers and 
trade union courses in universities. 
The committee praised the Workers’ 
Education Bureau of America and 
commended that the Executive 
council be directed to increase the 
deration’s allocation to the Bureau 

» $35,000 annually. 
(he views and recommendations of 
Committee on Education were 
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approved by the 
convention. 

At the afternoon 
session the Resolu- 
tions Committee 
submitted a report 
on repeal of the 
Taft-Hartley Act. 
The report called 
upon Congress to re- 
peal the obnoxious 
statute in response 
to the will of the 
electorate and re- 
enact the Wagner 
Act. 

“After the Wag- 
ner Act is restored,” 
said the report, “we 
will be ready to con- 
sider any amend- 
ments that may be 
desirable to improve 
this act and to 
strengthen collective 
bargaining proced- 
ures.” 

The motion to 
adopt the commit- 
tee’s report was sec- 
onded, but before the convention 
voted several delegates spoke. They 
were Marx Lewis of the Hatters, Dan- 
iel Tobin of the Teamsters, Woodruff 
Randolph of the Typographical 
Union and Charles MacGowan of the 
Boilermakers. Then the committee’s 
report was adopted. 

The election of officers ensued. 
President Green, Secretary Meany 
and all thirteen vice-presidents were 
reelected unanimously. 

Upon President Green’s reelection 
he delivered a short address express- 
ing his appreciation of the confidence 
in him which the delegates had man- 
ifested and pledging his best efforts 
in the year ahead. 

“I respond te the call you have 
made upon me in a spirit of humility, 
deeply conscious of the great respon- 
sibility which I must assume,” Mr. 
Green, who succeeded Samuel Gomp- 
ers in 1924, told the convention. “I 
cannot find words that would ade- 
quately express my feeling of grati- 
tude toward you for the great honor 
that you have again conferred upon 
me.” 

Voicing the determination of the 
A. F. of L. to proceed judiciously, 
Mr. Green declared: 

“It shall be our purpose to make 
the decision made by the sovereign 


citizens of our great republic last 
November 2 a reality in fact and in 
practice. And so we turn our faces 
to the dawn of this new day, to the 
Eighty-first Congress.” 

Secretary Meany, when he was 
unanimously reelected, also made a 
brief response. 

“I certainly appreciate the expres- 
sion of confidence given to me here 
today, along with all the other mem- 
bers of the Executive Council,” he 
said. “I am not going to make a 
speech. I merely want to say that I 
am prepared to go on and do the 
work that is allotted to the officers of 
the American Federation of Labor 
and do it in the good, old-fashioned, 
American way. 

“I do want to leave one thought 
with you. There have been some mis- 
givings on the part of some delegates 
that we may have some difficulty with 
this coming Congress in getting what 
was promised in the campaign. As 
one delegate, I think I can voice the 
sentiment of this convention when I 
say that we are not prepared to com- 
promise with those who put the Taft- 
Hartley bill on the statute books. 

“Under no ~circumstances do we 
accept the philosophy that a political 
campaign is just something to get in 
on. We expect those who were suc- 
cessful in this election to do the very 
little, simple job that they promised 
in their platform and in the public 
speeches they made—simply repeal 
the Taft-Hartley Act and put us back 
where we were in June, 1947.” 

The convention chose St. Paul as 
the site of the 1949 convention. 

Delegate Frank X. Martel of De- 
troit presented the report of the In- 
ternational Labor Press. The report 
urged an immediate enlargement of 
the service given the labor press by 
the American Federation of Labor. 
The Trade Union Courier, money- 
making paper published in New York 
City, was assailed as a flagrant vio- 
lator of the ethics of labor journalism. 


Mrs. Lucy Robbins Lang, author 
of “Tomorrow Is Beautiful,” ad- 
dressed the convention briefly. She 
explained her purpose in writing the 
widely read book about her life. 

President Green delivered a few 
closing remarks, and then the dele- 
gates, led by Vice-President William 
C. Doherty, sang “God Bless Amer- 
ica.” They sang with deep feeling. 

At 5:45 p.m. the sixty-seventh con- 
vention of the A. F. of L. adjourned. 
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A problem of vital concern to toilers on the 
giant corporation-owned farms was discussed 
by H. L. Mitchell (left), Farm Labor Union 
prexy, and George Stith of same organization 


Tom Flynn of Teamsters 
showed a keen interest 
in events at Cincinnati 
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Attentively listened to by 
sdelegates was Irving Brown, 
brainy young representative 
of the A. F. of L. in Europe 


- 


Preseny at parley was 
Peter Henle, assistant 
economist, A. F. of L, 


lectrical Worker J. Scott Milne (left) and E. J. Hillock of the 
‘United Association of Journeymen and Apprentices of the Plumbing 
| ahd Pipefitting Industry put their heads together at the conclave 
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HE NEW YEAR has brought to the nation an 
I scinirain pledged to economic justice for wage- 

earners and to foreign policy in support of democratic 
institutions for the peoples of all countries. These key 
policies provide great opportunity as well as great respon- 
sibility for all who believe in democracy and particularly 
for bonafide trade unions. Trade unions represent work- 
ers who, more recently than other groups, have assumed 
responsibility for promoting their own welfare as an 
organized democratic group of free citizens. 

The American Federation of Labor expects fulfillment 
of the President’s pledge for repeal of the Taft-Hartley 
Act and the restoration of basic legislation assuring work- 
ers the right of contract to determine terms and condi- 
tions of work. Wage-earners negotiate their work con- 
tracts through agents selected through their unions. The 
process of negotiation is called collective bargaining. It 
is a convenient device which expedites agreement upon 
conditions of work. 

Only through organization can there be that mutuality 
of reaching agreement that is the essence of contract. 
Contract is the legal device and method through which 
all other business arrangements are made. Workers must 
have the right of contract to benefit through free enter- 
prise—a distinctive American institution. 

The amendments which the Taft-Hartley Act made 
to the Wagner National Labor Relations Act changed 
its purpose from assurance of the freedom to contract 
to assurance of certain specific rights for employes as 
well as employers, limitation of majority rights in order 
to protect minority or even individual rights, and a list 
of prescribed acts which exceeded reasonable legislation 
in favor of anti-union purposes. Interests hostile to 
unions hoped to use regulation to destroy. 

The result was inevitable in a country where democracy 
exists. The workers resented the attempt to deprive them 
of equal rights and to make them an inferior class. Labor 


_organized politically to defeat those responsible for the 


legislation which denied us equal rights. 

We believe that requirements for all groups of citizens 
should be equal. If workers are required to sign the 
anti-Communist oath in order to have legal status, then 
surely the same regulation should apply to political rep- 
resentatives in Congress, administrative agents from the 
President down throughout civil service personnel, em- 
ployers, lawyers, and to citizens who vote. It is unfair 
to require trade union officials alone to take the oath as 
a condition of legal status. Trade unions have long been 
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active and aggressive in defeating communism and have 
been successful in defeating their efforts to control our 
unions, 

Because the American Federation of Labor has never 
deviated from adherence to its policy of free trade unions, 
we have been helpful to our country in insisting on the 
rights of free people to help each other in maintaining 
democratic institutions at home and in furthering demo- 
cratic principles in international affairs. By our con- 
tacts with free trade unions in other countries, we help 
promote the democratic purposes of our government in 
international affairs. We have helped revive free trade 
unions in European countries and have helped organize 
free labor movements in countries cooperating in the 
E.C.A. in support of that work. 

It is our hope this year to extend channels for co- 
operation between free trade unions to include the work- 
ers of Asia, South American and Africa. 


Each as Well as All 


VERY MEMBER of the American Federation of 
ii Labor has a responsibility in effectuating labor’s vic- 

tory won at the polls last November. That victory 
was an essential step toward our goal, but much more 
remains to be done. 

The Eighty-first Congress has now convened. President 
Truman has made his report on the State of the Union, 
with recommendations. The great issue for labor is 
repeal of the Taft-Hartley Act with restoration of the 
protection of those labor measures which it modified— 
the Wagner National Labor Relations Act, the Norris- 
LaGuardia Act and the labor provisions of the Clayton 
Anti-Trust Act. This action will again assure the right 
to collective bargaining as national policy. 

In accord with the policy adopted by the Cincinnati 
convention of the American Federation of Labor, we will 
recommend supplementary legislation to take care of 
situations growing out of breakdowns in collective bar- 
gaining. 

Those opposed to labor will bring great pressure on 
Congress to secure a compromise rather than follow our 
clearcut program. Some will seek to amend the Taft- 
Hartley Act instead of repealing it. Such compromise 
would be fatal to labor’s right to contract, which the 
philosophy of the Taft-Hartley Act nullifies. 

The election marked only the first goal in our cam- 
paign for sound legislation. Our unions must continue on 
a militant basis until repeal legislation is passed, and new 
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and satisfactory legislation is made law. Specific infor- 
mation will be issued to our membership as the cam- 
paign develops. But in the meantime every trade unionist 
should individually, and collectively through his union, 
write his Congressman and Senators advising that only 
outright repeal of the Taft-Hartley Act will be satisfactory. 
You will be kept advised on necessary cooperation. 

We want equal opportunity to participate in free enter- 
prise to promote our welfare along with other groups. If 
denied equal opportunity to progress as an underprivileged 
group, we shall be forced to organize to gain power to 
impose conditions assuring us justice. We prefer the 
democratic method and we shall do our utmost to achieve 
success along that line. We have the political strength 
of great numbers, but every one of us prefers to function 
as a citizen of a democratic society. 

Our success in securing justice is not only crucial for 
free trade unions but for the future of our nation. We 
are proud of the traditions of our country—its oppor- 
tunities for growth, progress and happiness. Because 
we regard these opportunities as a sacred heritage to be 
handed on to future generations unimpaired, we are 
making the fight for those who work for wages. We must 
use all of our individual and collective effort. 


Bargaining Basis 
os UNIONS are business organizations in the 


sense that chosen officials serve as business agents for 
the membership, these agents need access to financial 
statements of firms with which they have contracts. 

The American Federation of Labor believes it is in 
the interest of equitable contracts and economic justice 
that the employer make such information available as 
the basis for collective bargaining. Workers are the 
partners of management in carrying out production 
orders, essential for output to fill orders on time, potential 
partners in economical use of materials and machines so 
as to reduce the unit costs of production. To work in- 
telligently, wage-earners must know what they accomplish 
in regular periods of time and the relationship of their 
output to that of their own and other departments as 
well as total output. 

We believe it is the responsibility of management to 
develop the kind of production and production costs 
records that will enable the labor foce to cooperate in- 
telligently on production problems. Iadispensable to this 
purpose is fair sharing of the returns from joint work. 
This begins with consideration of the financial state- 
ments as the basis for collective bargaining. 

Information given to stockholders, amplified to show 
labor costs as a separate item, is necessary. Many pro- 
gressive firms already make financial statements available 
to their employes and could easily develop such statements 
as would serve for contract-making. The development of 
production, unit costs and labor costs data would be an 
investment in union-management cooperation and much 
nore effective than the expensive incentive plans adver- 
tised by so-called management experts. 
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The accountants hold the key to this and other informa- 
tional matter essential to the maintenance of our free 
enterprise system. In the past they, as corporation em- 
ployes, have served too much the interests of those who 
wished to conceal information essential to judging the 
fairness of distribution of profits. They combined salaries 
of executives with payments to office staff and the produc- 
tion workers, so that labor costs could not be separated. 
As accountants are developing professional standards and 
ethics, they have increasing responsibility in the business 
world which, in turn, holds great potentiality for economic 
and legal justice. It is heartening to see that leaders in 
this profession realize this potentiality. 


Child Labor 


HE YEARS of the Second World War doubled the 
T number of young persons, between the ages of 14 and 

17, in gainful part- and whole-time employment. In 
this interval the Child Labor Amendment has been in 
abeyance, and labor has relied upon the child labor 
provisions of the Fair Labor Standards Act, state com- 
pulsory school attendance laws and regulation-of-child- 
labor acts. But in the meanwhile the Children’s Bureau 
was dismembered, part of its functions going to the Pub- 
lic Health Service. The administrative responsibility for 
enforcement of the Fair Labor Standards Act remained 
in the Department of Labor, but the important research 
function of the Children’s Bureau, basic in safeguarding 
the full development and education of minors, has been 
lost. 

The revitalization of the Department of Labor should 
provide for a revival of the services of the old Children’s 
Bureau with the important function of research to keep 
the nation advised on what is happening to our children 
and what new protective measures should be taken. 

During the war, standards protecting children were 
held in abeyance in order to aid mobilization of man- 
power to get the necessary production. Because of 
patriotic appeals, children who wanted a part in the war 
took jobs as stockroom helpers in stores, in agriculture, 
in amusement places, as bellboys, et cetera. 

Though employment of minors has dropped from a 
peak of 3,400,000, it is still double what it was before the 
war. 

We need better administration of child labor regula- 
tions and of compulsory school attendance laws. We 
need higher standards in both types of state laws. We 
need more effective enforcement of the child labor pro- 
visions of the Fair Labor Standards Act. 

And we need to make the welfare of the child para- 
mount, with effective opportunities for physical and 
mental development, and our protective legislation should 
be drafted accordingly. 

Education of the young should not be subordinated to 
crop needs in the country nor to industrial emergencies 
in the city. We should improve our school opportunities 
so as to provide the education the children need. The 
welfare of the children should be our first concern. 
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The author of this article heads a 
union directly affected by last year’s 
far-reaching decision of the United 
States Supreme Court in what is pop- 
ularly referred to as “the cement 
case.” While Mr. Schoenberg is speak- 
ing for his own organization, the 
stand taken on pricing by the Federal 
Trade Commission, backed by the 
sanction of the Supreme Court, has 
serious implications, as the author 
points out, for other unions and other 
industries. 


T WAS lately demonstrated that 
the power to select and to elect 
is not the exclusive prerogative of 

Big Business or of Big Politics—that 
it belongs to, and may be powerfully 
used by, the working people of this 
country. 

We, the people, have resumed the 
responsibility to see to it that the 
United States shall have its govern- 
ment administered by able, efficient 
men who are responsive to the will of 
the people and who will act under 
laws made by Congress. It will be 
our own fault if the government is 
not what it should be. 

Today labor is at the crossroads. 
Labor may choose the hard, narrow 
path of self-government, the demo- 
cratic way, where, guided by the laws 
made by a Congress that we elect, we 
shall go on to the satisfactions of 
proud and glorious freedom. On the 
other hand, we may choose the broad, 
easy, low road of bureaucracy, under 
which we will work and live sub- 
servient to “interpretations,” “regula- 
tions” and “orders” capriciously dic- 
tated from day to day by mere ap- 
pointees who are never directly 
responsible to the voters. The second 
way leads to the frustrations of igno- 
minious slavery and to the tyranny of 
government by force—and the end of 
American free enterprise. 

Is this not the time for our inter- 
national unions solemnly to reaffirm 
belief and trust in the long-honored 
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By WILLIAM SCHOENBERG 


President, United Cement, Lime and Gypsum Workers 


fundamental principle that the legis- 
lative, executive and judicial branches 
of the government shall be inde- 
pendent? 

The Constitution, in Article I, pro- 
vides that the legislative powers 
granted by the people to our federal 
government are vested in Congress. 
Those powers are to be exercised 
only by Congress. They must not be 
relinquished. They cannot be dele- 
gated. 

By Article II the executive power 
is vested in the President. He is to 
give information to Congress and to 
recommend such measures as he shall 
judge necessary and expedient. Also 
the duty is assigned to him to take 
care that the laws made by Congress 
are faithfully executed. He needs the 
assistance of administrative agencies, 
such as the Department of Justice 
headed by the Attorney General, ‘the 
Department of Labor headed by the 
Secretary of Labor, and the various 
other Departments of Cabinet rank. 

Subordinate to these there are 
many minor agencies designed and 
created to serve as aids to major De- 
partments. The Federal Trade Com- 
mission is one of the scores of such 
minor boards and bureaus. 

By Article III the judicial power of 
the United States is vested in a Su- 
preme Court and such inferior courts 
as Congress may establish. It is the 
duty of the courts, thus created, to 
determine controverted issues of law 
and fact and to apply the laws that 
have been made by Congress. 

It is necessary and proper that 
subordinate administrative agencies 
should act in aid of the various De- 
partments of the government, but 
that any such agency should attempt 
to exercise the legislative powers of 
Congress, the executive powers of the 
President and the judicial powers of 
the courts is unthinkable under our 
Constitution. 

Yet that is the very thing which 





The ‘Basing Port’ Decision 


Ghost Towns Are in the Making If It Stands 





the Federal Trade Commission has 
done and which the Supreme Court 
appears to have approved. It is intol- 
erable to expect that Congress will 
supinely acquiesce in such behavior 
by any governmental agency which 
Congress has the power to curb. 

In our consideration of the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission’s long efforts 
to destroy delivered pricing and to 
prohibit free competition under the 
mask of eliminating what it calls the 
“waste of cross-hauling” by our rail- 
roads, we are not concerned with try- 
ing to defend collusion or conspiracy, 
or to fix prices or to eliminate com- 
petition. 

Nor are we interested in securing 
legislation to legalize any so-called 
“basing-point system” or any other 
“system” of pricing. 


W E ARE interested—vitally inter- 
ested—in having our duly elected 
representatives in Congress, at the 
earliest opportunity, take whatever 
action is necessary to curb and to pre- 
vent the repetition of acts of the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission, the courts or 
any other agency of the government 
which has trespassed upon the legisla- 
tive power of Congress or which sets 
itself up as the overall policy-maker 
for free enterprise upon which our 
whole people depend. 

The freedoms which are character- 
istics of delivered pricing are among 
those which were guaranteed by the 
Constitution, under which American 
business and the American standard 
of living developed and flourished. 
Should those freedoms be destroyed, 
what will happen to the American 
standard of living, to the future of 
American business, to the republican 
form of government created under the 
American Constitution and to the 
wage-earners ? 

Although Section 8 of Article I of 
the Constitution enumerates powers 
specifically granted to the Congress, 
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including the power “to regulate com- 
merce * * * among the several states,” 
the Federal Trade Commission has 
presumed to exercise that power. In 
so doing it has created confusion ap- 
proaching chaos throughout Amer- 
ican industry and it has adversely af- 
fected the welfare of the working peo- 
ple. That is an example of bureau- 
cracy in action. 

Labor’s stake in industry should be 
beyond the power of any such sub- 
ordinate government bureau to inter- 
fere with it. 


HOUSANDS upon thousands of 
chee and their families are 
deeply concerned with actions of the 
Federal Trade Commission to outlaw 
and destroy “delivered pricing,” and 
to forbid a seller to make lower prices 
to some customers to meet in good 
faith the lower prices—or delivered 
cost—offered by a competitor. 

“Delivered pricing” means the 
freedom of every man who has some- 
thing to sell to take that something 
to any place that he chooses and there 
put a price upon it and offer it for 
sale, coupled with the freedom of 
every buyer to request delivered 
prices and to buy at the competitive 
prices, which include delivery at his 
(the buyer’s) location. 

That is “delivered pricing,” an ex- 
pression of a “basic freedom,” an 
attribute of free enterprise. Any at- 
tempt to restrain such a basic freedom 
is a threat to a free society and an 
approach to despotism. Nevertheless, 
the Trade Commission has sought to 


‘compel industry to sell only at uni- 


form f.0.b. plant prices. Moreover, it 
has seized the power to carry its in- 
tentions into effect. 

If American industries are to give 
up the freedom to compete for busi- 
ness wherever a market is found and 
compelled to abandon delivered pric- 
ing, and to sell their products at uni- 
form prices at the original shipping 
point or place of manufacture, so 
that those industries will be confined 
to selling only in the nearby areas 
where they have a freight-cost ad- 
vantage, hundreds of thousands of 
workers wiil lose their jobs and be- 
come displaced persons who must 
leave their homes in rural communi- 
ties and seek jobs in the already over- 
crowded great centers of population. 

Many long-established business en- 
terprises will be compelled to close 
down or to move from their present 
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locations closer to sources of supply. 
Disruption in present overstrained 
production will be inevitable. All of 
this will have very bad effects upon 
the general cost of living and the level 
of living standards. 

In reality, those who will be most 
irreparably hurt are the thousands of 
workers who have established, built 
and put their savings into modest 
homes, in the small communities 
where they have brought up their 
children, established schools for their 
education and churches for their re- 
ligious worship, and where the small 
town merchants and, in fact, the whole 
life of these little communities depend 
upon the payrolls of one or a few 
manufacturing plants or business 
enterprises long established there. 

These small American towns will 
be made into ghost towns, and their 
inhabitants will be compelled to be- 
come displaced persons. 

How serious is this situation? How 
real and immediate is the danger? 

This is not intended as a complete 
survey of what will happen to in- 
dustry and to workers as a result of 
the Federal Trade Commission’s rul- 
ings and interpretations, and arbi- 
trary definitions which go beyond the 
laws made by Congress. In this brief 
article we must be confined to a few 
examples. 

Dr. Alfred C. Neal, vice-president 
and director of research, Federal Re- 
serve Bank of Boston, reported in 
Washington on December 10 upon a 
survey made in New England as to 
the effect of the Trade Commission’s 
orders and the decisions of the courts 
thereon. The survey sought to ascer- 
tain the effects “of requiring a uni- 
versal f.o.b. mill price system and 
* * * outlawing the practice of freight 
equalization.” He said: 

“Our best estimate,” said Dr. Neal, 
“was that requiring uniform f.o.b. 
mill pricing would result in a loss of 
approximately 33,000 
jobs in the region. This 
figure * * * takes into 
account only the direct 
short-term losses and 
does not take into ac- 
count the loss involved 
in the secondary effects, 
which are concentrated 
on the transportation, 
service, trade and pro- 
fessional lines.” 

Itemizing the effect on 
ten specific industries, 


Dr. Neal reported that the direct loss 
of jobs was estimated as follows: 


Industry Est. Job Loss 

Fabrication of Iron and Steel... 8,800 
Paper and Allied Products 
Non-ferrous Metals and Their 

Products 
Non-specialized Industrial 

Machinery 
Electrical Machinery 
Chemicals 
Stone, Clay and Glass.......... 
Food Processing 
Rubber ‘and Rubber Products... 
Textiles 


TOTAL JOB LOSS (EST.) . ..33,850 


New England is only one section of 
America. This is but an example of 
what will happen across the country. 


H. W. Fraser, president of the 
Order of Railway Conductors, made a 
statement before the Trade Policies 
Committee on December 7. In this 
statement he told of the plight of the 
Pennick and Ford Corn Products 
plant at Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 

This plant, asserted Mr. Fraser, 
“is faced either with outright eco- 
nomic death or, at best, a difficult and 
perhaps hopeless struggle for sur- 
vival.” This would involve the clos- 
ing of a plant that employs 3,500 
workers, because it was estimated it 
would lose 90 per cent of its present 
business to concerns having a freight- 
cost advantage in delivering to East- 
ern markets. 

The bad situation of the Western 
farmers who raise sugar beets and the 
evidence that, if beet sugar cannot 
compete in the East with the lower 
prices made there by cane sugar from 
Cuba, the beet farmers will have to 
turn to some other crop were also 
referred to. 

Mr. Fraser said: 

“T work in the railroad train serv- 
ice in Colorado. My family residence 
is there and I know the importance of 
the sugar beet industry to the families 
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on the land as well as to the workers 
in the sugar plants. 

“It seems to me that, if we have to 
live with the idea set down in the 
Federal Trade Commission order, we 
will create our own uprooted or dis- 
placed persons problem. 

“What of these workers, for in- 
stance, who have given their lives to 
the industries threatened by the order ? 
They have made their homes, reared 
their families, or are doing so, in 
their various areas, and all of their 
family ties and friendships are there 
established. 

“The workers in the railroad in- 
dustry, as well as workers in other 
important established industries, 
should not be the victims of a highly 
experimental change which promises 
to produce confusion, dislocation and 
economic upset that we can ill afford 
at this time, or at any time, if our 
national economic unity is to be 
served. 

“I urge upon this committee the 
logic of recommending Congressional 
action legalizing the continuance of 
absorption of freight charges by all 
producers in the same voluntary man- 
ner that this has been done through- 
out our industrial history.” 

Incidentally, the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, which administers 
railroad rates, unlike the Federal 
Trade Commission, encourages the 
equalization or absorption of cost ad- 
vantages which one railroad may 
have over another by permitting com- 
peting railroads with the higher costs 
to lower their rates to meet the com- 
petition of roads having lower costs. 


ELEGRAMS were sent by the execu- 

tive office of the Cement Workers 
International Union to sixty-two local 
cement unions in towns of 5,000 
population or less. Replies from sixty 
of these unions showed a total of 
15,674 employes in cement plants in 
these small towns. Dependent upon 
wages paid to these cement workers 
were 62,423 people. 

Many of the replies revealed that 
additional workers and various small 
business in the community would be 
most adversely affected by a shut- 
down of the local cement plant. 

It was estimated that of the total of 
15,674 workers, only 1,406 would be 
able to get other jobs in or near 
their home communities. Most of the 
local unions reported in their replies 
that no other employment was avail- 
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able. Some stated that possibilities 
of getting other employment were 
nominal. Many pointed to the long 
years of seniority enjoyed by the un- 
ion men and the skills developed 
which would be lost. Also mentioned 
were the adverse effects upon the 
local school districts, local churches, 
small local businesses. Many added 
that their towns were one-industry 
towns, that the men owned their own 
homes in these towns and that the 
whole community would be drasti- 
cally affected. 

The investigation clearly showed 
the danger of creating many ghost 
towns where cement plants are now 
located. Several unions representing 
workers in paper plants, though not 
solicited, also sent in telegrams tell- 
ing of some 1,700 employes whose 
jobs were in jeopardy. Many similar 
towns throughout the country, de- 
pendent upon other industries, face 
the same fate. 

Since then a large number of local 
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unions of other industries, entirely 
separated from the Cement Workers, 
on their own initiative, have sent let- 
ters and telegrams to the Cement 
Workers’ international office setting 
forth the difficulties they will expe- 
rience if the rulings of the Federal 
Trade Commission remain permanent- 
ly in effect. 

Article VI of the Constitution of 
the United States declares: 

“This Constitution and the laws of 
the United States which shall be made 
in pursuance thereof (by Congress) 
shall be the supreme law of the land” 
and “the judges shall be bound there- 
by.” 

Should this basic command be now 
discarded in favor of bureaucratic 
interpretations, regulations and or- 
ders? 

“The only way to enforce the law 
is the way prescribed by law,” said 
William J. Gaynor.* “That which 


*Quoted in AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST, October, 
1948, 








cannot be done lawfully must not he 
done at all, by the police or any othe: 
public officials, from the President 
of the United States down. This is a 
government of laws and not of men. 

“We must be vigilant of every lit- 
tle approach to despotism, however 
little it may be. We must see to it 
that those whom we elect to office 
do not go outside of the laws, or set 
themselves up above the laws, and do 
as they please. 

“It has always been the case 
throughout the world that the off- 
cials who did this did it on the plea 
that the laws were not good enough; 
that they could do better than the 
laws prescribed. 

“Beware of all such officials. We 
do not want officials who have any 
lust of power. We want officials who 
are very careful about exercising 
power. We want officials who are 
careful to exercise no power except 
that given to them by the people by 
their laws. 

“There is no more dangerous man 
than an official who thinks he is better 
than the laws. The good man in 
office should be most careful not to 
set a bad example or precedent for 
his bad successor, who will come 
along sooner or later.” 

We are not interested in legalizing 
any so-called “basing point” system 
of pricing or any other pricing sys- 
tem. Certainly, we are not inter- 
ested in weakening the enforcement of 
the anti-trust laws. We are inter- 
ested only in staunchly defending the 
basic freedoms upon which _ the 
American government and the Ameri- 
can enterprise system and the well- 
being of our people depend. 

If these rights are destroyed or in- 
vaded, then very soon some govern- 
ment bureau will undertake to tell 
the wage-earners of this country 
where they may and where they may 
not work—and for what wages. The 
freedom of self-government secured 
to labor through development of 
trade unionism will thus be de 
stroyed. 

Since the workers in the mills and 
plants are an integral part of the 
industries involved, is it not incum- 
bent upon our international unions 
to exert every reasonable and prac: 
tical effort to bring about equitable 
relief from impending ill effects 
created by the acts and orders of any 
governmental commission or bureau? 
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Britain’s Production Drive 


B y A R T H U R D E A K I N 9 General Secretary, Transport and General Workers Union 


RITAIN’S Trades Union Con- 
B gress, in its drive for increased 

production and efficiency in 
industry, is pursuing a policy in the 
national interest. 

From 1943 onward, union repre- 
sentatives in Great Britain took a 
regular part in shaping the policy 
necessary to rebuild the country’s 
economy and secure the most effective 


and speedy change-over from war to 


peace production. This was done with 
recognition of the fact that if Britain 
were to establish the principle of full 
employment in the postwar world, it 
was essential at the same time to de- 
velop effictency within industry. 

The Trades Union Congress also 
took part in discussions with Sir Wil- 
liam Beveridge when he was formu- 
lating proposals to establish a great 
measure of social security, with full 
employment and rising standards of 
life. 

It was therefore no new policy on 
the part of Britain’s trade unions to 
recognize that efficiency and produc- 
tivity would have to be increased if 
Britain were to rebuild her economy, 
take steps to maintain and increase 
her standard of life, and provide a 
greater flow of goods in short supply. 

The General Council of the Trades 
Union Congress recognized the vital 
role that productivity would have to 
play in the rehabilitation of Britain’s 
national economy. In its interim re- 
port on the economic situation issued 
in January, 1948, the General Council 
stated that production was “no less a 
matter of direct self-interest than of 
social duty to assist by personal effort 
in obtaining the substantial and sus- 
tained increase in production which 
will alone enable the unions to defend 
the existing standards of life and to 
secure necessary improvements in the 
conditions of employment.” 

li was clearly recognized that labor, 
time, materials and all the other fac- 
tors necessary for efficient production 
were in short supply and that Britain 
cou'd not look for any easement ex- 
cep! by increased effort on the part 
of «ll concerned. 
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The Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
Sir Stafford Cripps, speaking at the 
annual convention of the Trades Un- 
ion Congress at Margate a few months 
ago, said: 

“We have no more resources of 
manpower to throw in to increase our 
production, and yet we must increase 
it at all costs.” 

This was fully recognized and ac- 
cepted by Britain’s trade union move- 
ment. 

Faced with deficiencies in tools and 
plant, Britain can minimize and over- 
come her difficulties through making 
the greatest possible use of the knowl- 
edge and experience of the people in 
transport, in the factories, workshops, 
mills, mines, and on the land. 

Increased effort has been given un- 
grudgingly by the workers, but there 
is a limit to human effort. It was 
gratifying to British trade unionists 
who are members of the Anglo-Amer- 
ican Council on Productivity that the 
United States representatives, follow- 
ing visits to some United Kingdom 
factories, should pay tribute to the 
energy and drive of Britain’s workers. 
The American visitors said the tempo 
of the work was equal to, if not in 
excess of, that in American industry. 

While dealing with the work of the 
Council on Productivity, I would like 
to express appreciation of the way 
our United States friends entered into 
the discussions on productivity. It 
had been suggested in some quarters, 
when this project was launched by 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, that 
it was a specious attempt on the part 


_ of the United States to interfere with 


the industrial organization of Britain. 
This was not borne out in fact. 

Never did people set out with more 
deliberation to help and to study how 
best efficient production could be ob- 
tained in both countries. In factory 
visits, and in problems of spreading 
knowledge of operating practice and 
technique, it was recognized that both 
countries had something to contrib- 
ute, and that the best practices on 
both sides of the Atlantic should be 
made available to each. 


Wide differences of opinion have 
been expressed on the relative levels 
of productivity in the United States 
and the United Kingdom; but after a 
careful study of these problems, it was 
agreed that there was no standard by 
which the two countries’ production 
could be compared. 

Productivity data are therefore to 
be examined. Trade unionists in Brit- 
ain recognize that there are bottle- 
necks in our industries caused by the 
shortage of raw materials, labor and 
effective capital equipment. 

To overcome these difficulties, the 
trade unions feel there should be the 
greatest opportunity for the workers 
themselves to use their experience and 
knowledge in the production drive. 

With this object in view, a confer- 
ence of the national executive com- 
mittees of Britain’s unions, called by 
the T.U.C., has agreed on a produc- 
tion campaign, but has stipulated that 
there should be the fullest consulta- 
tion at workshop level and through 
the joint production and consultative 
committees. 

A further stipulation is that the 
training schemes within industry 
made available by the Ministry of 
Labor should be used fully and that 
shop stewards should be given courses 
of training to enable them to under- 
stand better the needs of modern in- 
dustry, and their relationship to the 
production effort. 

Restrictive practices and demarca- 
tion [jurisdictional] disputes should 
be avoided and steps taken to provide 
the fullest and freest flow of produc- 
tion possible with present industrial 
capacity. 

This is a short-term policy. Brit- 
ain’s long-term policy is to reequip 
industry, bringing in the most up-to- 
date and effective measures made pos- 
sible by technical research. 

By cooperation at all levels of in- 
dustry, between managements, trade 
unionists, shop stewards and the rank 
and file, organized labor in Britain 
is confident that an answer can be 
found to our country’s various in- 
dustrial problems. 
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The Marshall Plan 


(Continued from Page 7 ) 


sixteen European nations outside the 
Soviet orbit of control agreed to ac- 
cept the offer. The U.S.S.R. exerted 
successfully all of its political and 
economic power to prevent or over- 
rule participation by any of the East- 
ern European countries. 

Meanwhile, through a system of 
economic pacts and political black- 
mail, the Eastern European economy 
is being “coordinated,” in totali- 
tarian fashion, into the Soviet politi- 
cal, economic and military system, 
with no regard for the sovereignty, 
political rights or essential economic 
needs of the various countries. 


At the same time, the Communist 
movement unleashed a campaign of 
demagogy, propaganda and sabotage 
to undermine the efforts of Western 
Europe and destroy any attempt at 
a successful application of the 
Marshall Plan. By the joint strategy 
of withholding Eastern Europe— 
source of raw materials and agricul- 
tural products—from participation in 
a unified European economy and the 
use of subversive political and eco- 
nomic forces in Western European 
countries, the Cominform hoped to 
torpedo Western economic recon- 
struction. 


LTHOUGH not closing the door to 
A the Eastern European countries, 
the sixteen nations have gone ahead 
since June, 1947, and formulated a 
program for economic recovery. In 
setting its sights for the four-year 
period, the Committee on European 
Economic Cooperation laid down tar- 
gets which will require an all-out 
effort similar to what was necessary 
to win the war against Hitler: 

(1) A tremendous production ef- 
fort by all participating countries, 
especially in agriculture, fuel and 
power, transportation and the mod- 
ernization of equipment. 

Quoting from the report itself: 
“The production expansion which is 
envisaged by 1951 is similar in gen- 
eral scale to that achieved by the U.S. 
in the mobilization years 1940-44.” 

All of these production increases 
are interdependent and interrelated. 
The program cannot succeed in part 
since each element depends upon the 
other—mining machines upon steel; 
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steel upon coal; coal upon food and 
housing for labor and in turn upon 
international aid. Thus, in this im- 
portant and decisive field of produc- 
tion, planned aid in sufficient quan- 
tity must be forthcoming, taking into 
account the vast production increase 
planned for 1951. 

(2) Financial stabilization so that 
currency values have real meaning, 
permitting full and proper utilization 
of production and labor resources. 

This will require the establishment 
of an equitable relationship between 
purchasing power and available com- 
modities. Along with stable rates of 
exchange, such measures will help 
toward increased labor productivity 
and capital investment by restoring 
the incentive to work and invest 


Marshall Plan flour to sustain 
freedom’s friends is unloaded 


which has been badly injured by 
worthless or highly inflated curren- 
cies. 

(3) Economic cooperation, even- 
tually tending toward planned eco- 
nomic unification, including such 
ideas as reduction of tariff barriers, 
“customs unions,” movement of labor 
from surplus to shortage areas, col- 
lective forms of economic action in 
electric power networks, standardiza- 
tion of equipment, pooling arrange- 
ments in use of freight cars and inter- 
change of information on steel pro- 
duction methods and modernization. 
Implicit in such a program is a Eu- 
rope economically united. 

(4) Export program must be in- 
creased to solve the problem of 
mounting imports from the American 
continent. Prewar imports from 
America were 45 per cent of the total, 
as compared to 66 2/3 per cent in 
1947, while exports have been declin- 
ing. There can be little dependence 
upon supplies from the East, where 
war devastation and political interfer- 
ence are reorienting export-import 
relationships. Import requirements for 
the next four years will force Western 
Europe to continue to lean very 
heavily upon the U.S.A. for food, raw 
materials and manufactured goods. 

However, it would be illusory to be- 
lieve that the economic problems of 
Europe can be solved merely by more 
exports to the United States. No one 
can deny Western Europe’s need for 
greater exports to the United States. 
But this can only furnish a very small 
percentage of the trade required by 
Western Europe to achieve greater 
self-sufficiency. The real answer, in 
great part, lies with the development 
and expansion of intra-European 
trading. This can only be attained at 
high enough levels if the economic 
barriers to trade set up by Europe's 
small and uneconomic national units 
are eliminated. The development of 
a European economic union would be 
the greatest stimulant to trade ex- 
pansion and help solve Europe’s prob- 
lem of paying for imports. 

In view of the East-West split in 
Europe, the first step must therefore 
be restricted to the creation of a 
Western Economic Union in Europe. 
If successful, nothing can stop the 
eventual economic unification of all 
Europe. This is the direction which 
Europe must take to begin to solve its 
economic problems. 

Summing up the estimated pro 
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gram, the Economic Committee of the 
Sixteen Nations concluded that for 
the 1948-51 period, considering the 
gap between imports and exports, the 
total dollar deficit would a ~unt to 
$22,400 million, which thus became 
the sixteen participating nations’ re- 
quest for aid from the United States. 
This amount, according to the report, 
implies “no extravagant importing; 
food consumption at the end of the 
period will be less than the prewar 
level per head and the estimates are 
framed on the basis that in many 
countries restrictions on consumption 
of food, clothing and gasoline (for 
non-essential purposes) will continue 
to be necessary.” 


Upon receipt of the sixteen nations’ 
report, outlining the economic situa- 
tion in Europe and the necessary out- 
side aid required for the next four 
years, President Truman appointed a 
Committee on Foreign Aid, headed 
by former Secretary of Commerce W. 
Averell Harriman, “to determine the 
limits within which the United States 
could safely and wisely extend aid to 
Western Europe.” The representa- 
tives of American labor participated 
in the work of this committee along 
with representatives of industry and 
government. It is generally conceded 
that labor representatives played a 
leading role in the formulation of the 
program adopted. 

The report of this committee be- 
came the basis of the final recommen- 
dations to Congress by President 
Truman and clearly set forth as basic 
policy the following: 


“ * * * Aid from this country. 


[U.S.A.] should not be conditioned 
on the methods used to reach these 
goals so long as they are consistent 
with basic democratic principles. Con- 
tinued adherence to such principles is 
an essential condition to continued 
aid, but this condition should not re- 
quire adherence to any form of eco- 
nomic organization or the abandon- 
ment of plans adopted in and carried 
out in a free and democratic way, 

“While this committee firmly be- 
lieves that the American system of 
free enterprise is the best method of 
obtaining high productivity, it does 
not believe that any foreign aid pro- 
gram should be used as a means of 
requiring other countries to adopt it. 

€ imposition of any such conditions 
would constitute an unwarranted in- 
terference with the internal affairs of 
friendly nations.” 
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The President’s recommendations, 
amounting to $17 billion over a pe- 
riod of four years, were given to a 
special session of Congress on De- 
cember 19, 1947. The relationship of 
what was being recommended to the 
total economic recovery program of 
Western Europe was succinctly set 
forth in the President’s report in the 
following paragraphs: 


“The funds we make available will 
enable the countries of Europe to 
purchase goods which will achieve 
two purposes—to lift the standard of 
living in Europe closer to a decent 
level and at the same time to enlarge 
European capacity for production. 
Our funds will enable them to import 
grain for current consumption and 
fertilizer and agricultural machinery 
to increase their food production. 


“They will import fuel for current 
use and mining machinery to increase 
their coal output. In addition, they 
will obtain raw materials, such as cot- 
ton, for current production, and some 
manufacturing and _ transportation 
equipment to increase their produc- 
tive capacity. 

“The industrial goods we supply 
will be primarily to relieve critical 
shortages at a few strategic points 
which are now curtailing the great 
productive powers of Europe’s indus- 
trial system.” 


HAT’S the decisive point: Ameri- 
T can aid is primarily of a strategic 
economic nature, granting Western 
Europe the possibility of overcoming 
one of the most gigantic production 
problems ever confronting a group of 
nations during peacetime. Whether 
this productive effort can be forth- 
coming lies primarily with the Euro- 
peans themselves. 

The total American assistance (as- 
suming the President’s figure) con- 
stitutes a small percentage (about five 
per cent) of the total production 
volume in the next four years. But its 
strategic character—in the way of 
food, tools and materials—makes the 
effort possible if the will is there and 
no political and psychological ob- 
stacles bar the way. 

After the President’s proposals had 
been presented to Congress, there was 
much discussion and debate, but ex- 
cept for minor changes the funda- 
mentals of the Marshall Plan were 
incorporated into legislation which is 
the basis for what is now known as 
the European recovery program. In- 


stead of a blanket four-year grant, 
Congress approved the expenditure of 
$5,300,000,000 for the first year. 

The money was to be allocated 
as follows: Scandinavia, $202,900,- 
000; United Kingdom and Ireland, 
$1,438,200,000; Benelux (Belgium, 
the Netherlands and Luxembourg), 
$895,100,000; Western Germany and 
Austria, $735,000,000; France, $1,- 
130,800,000; Italy, $703,600,000; 
Greece and Turkey, $116,400,000; 
and administrative expenses, $78,- 
000,000. 

Each year Congress will review the 
program, weigh the rate of progress 
and then pass on authorizations for 
the year or years ahead. 

To carry out the purposes of the 
act, the Economic Cooperation Ad- 
ministration has been established in 
Washington as well as an organiza- 
tion abroad, with offices in Paris, for 
the overall administration. There are 
also individual missions in the par- 
ticipating countries. These organs 
work very closely in cooperation with 
the organization of the sixteen par- 
ticipating European nations known as 
the Organization for European Eco- 
nomic Cooperation (O.E.E.C.). 

The total cost to the United States 
will be about five per cent of the cost 
of the recent war effort and less than 
three per cent of the anticipated na- 
tional income during the entire period 
of the recovery program. 

Although no one should minimize 
the burden to the American people, 
who must pay taxes to finance the pro- 
gram—not Wall Street or private 
bankers—there is no doubt that the 
American economy has sufficient 
capacity and resources to meet the re- 
sponsibilities that have been assumed. 

The facts show that the United 
States has been financing an “export 
surplus” to Europe since the end of 
the war which amounts to a figure 
much higher than anything contem- 
plated under E.R.P. Nor has price 
inflation in the United States been 
caused by foreign exports, which have 
never been more than ten per cent of 
the entire American production. Thus, 
in the words of the President’s Coun- 
cil of Economic Advisers, “the gen- 
eral impact of a new foreign aid 
program of the assumed size upon the 
American economy could be sustained 
because a larger impact has already 
been sustained.” 

This does not mean that for certain 
commodities there will not be diffi- 
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culties. It does mean, however, that 
no serious obstacles are expected or, 
if expected, cannot be adequately 
handled. 


HAT has motivated America— 
Wi government and its people— 
in undertaking this vast program? 

It is fallacious to argue that Amer- 
ican prosperity depends upon large 
exports and markets abroad. Inter- 
national trade has been a small per- 
centage of total American production 
and total American income. At a 
time when price inflation has been 
the prime economic problem, an ex- 
port program would not relieve but 
aggravate the situation. 

The prime concern of the United 
States is not to permit economic chaos 
and instability to be transferred into 
the destruction of the independence 
and democratic basis of European 
states. This sentiment was plainly 
stated in the Harriman report: 

“Our position in the world has 
been based for at least a century on 
the existence in Europe of a number 
of strong states committed by tradi- 
tion and inclination to the democratic 
concept. The formulation of the 
Paris report [of the sixteen nations 
in 1947] is the most recent demon- 
stration that these nations desire to 
maintain this concept. 

“But desire is not enough. The 
democratic system must provide the 
bare necessities of life now and 
quickly rekindle the hope that by 
hard work a higher standard of liv- 
ing is attainable. If these countries 
by democratic means do not attain 
an improvement in their affairs, they 
may be driven to turn in the opposite 
direction. Therein lies the strength 
of the Communist tactic—it wins by 
default when misery and chaos are 
great enough. 

“Therefore, the countries of West- 
ern Europe must be restored to a 
position where they may retain full 
faith in the validity of their tradi- 
tional approaches to world affairs and 
again exert their full influence and 
authority in international life.” 

The American trade unions have 
played a very active part in the 
formulation of American E.R.P. pro- 
posals. Much of the dynamic force 
behind the Marshall Plan came from 
American trade unionists. — Labor, 
along with the most liberal elements 
of American society, not only went 
all-out in support of this aid to Eu- 
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rope but fought to guarantee that the 
E.R.P. would not interfere with the 
sovereignty of European nations. 

The alleged reactionaries and iso- 
lationists of America opposed the 
Marshall Plan and argued against 
American governmental aid to Eu- 
rope. The latter groups, arguing on 
the basis of self-interest, pointed out 
that America did not depend on 
European markets and that invest- 
ments in Europe were very unprofit- 
able. They urged utilization of these 
funds within the continental limits of 
North and South America, a proposal 
which, from a strictly non-humani- 
tarian, self-interest economic point of 
view, could be argued effectively. On 
the other hand, contrary to Soviet- 
inspired propaganda, the American 
aid program to Europe represents the 
thinking and activity of the most 
progressive sections of American 
society. 

The great mass of American work- 
ers are paying out of the sweat of 
their toil to aid their fellow humans 
in Europe. Not one penny is coming 
from private bankers. Furthermore, 
the control will always rest with the 
people of America as to how this 
money will be used in aiding the re- 
covery of Europe. The greatest guar- 


antee of this will be the power of the 
American trade union movement both 
at home and abroad. 


American trade unionists have been 
appointed to top positions both in the 
U.S. and European sections of the 
Economic Cooperation Administra- 
tion. These labor representatives, 
coming from the ranks of the work- 
ers, stand in the front lines to insure 
that the E.R.P. shall redound to the 
benefit of the masses of the people. 


T HAS become necessary and ex- 

tremely urgent for the European 
trade unions to play a more direct 
role in the plans formulated by the 
Marshall Plan nations now operating 
through the O.E.E.C. To safeguard 
the interests of the workers who must 
bear the brunt of the production pro- 
gram and to guarantee that E.R.P. 
will not be “a capitalist plot,” to 
paraphrase the Cominform, it is es- 
sential that the trade union move- 
ments participate and rally the en- 
thusiastic support of the working 
people in order to preserve economic 
and democratic stability in Western 
Europe. This also means that labor 
has to think beyond its own national 


borders and work for the actual reali- 
zation of a Western Economic Union. 

Toward this end— 

(1) Labor must have fully ade- 
quate representation in the adminis- 
tration of E.R.P.—both in the United 
States and in Europe. This must 
involve the direct participation by 
European labor, on an international, 
coordinated basis, in the O.E.E.C. 

(2) The international trade secre- 
tariats in their respective industries, 
along with the national trade union 
centers, should create a continuing 
liaison organization which would 
handle labor’s interests in ER.P., 
present proposals to proper agencies 
and clarify to the workers what is 
involved in the entire project. 

(3) Along with the I.L.O. and the 
tripartite committees, labor must par- 
ticipate in the life of E.R.P., indicat- 
ing whether production targets are 
feasible, whether manpower is avail- 
able or not to complete tasks, whether 
housing and food are sufficient to 
maintain the productivity increases 
that are demanded, what is needed in 
the way of modernization of equip- 
ment, and what new forms of eco- 
nomic organization may be required 
to meet the goals set. 

(4) Labor must obtain the whole- 
hearted and enthusiastic support of 
the workers in this tremendous pro- 
duction effort, which will fail unless 
European labor is aroused to all-out, 
enthusiastic support. 

(5) Labor must be prepared to 
assist the E.R.P. nations in their ob- 
jective of maintaining “a high level 
of employment and the maximum uti- 
lization of the available resources of 
European countries.” 

(6) Labor must safeguard collec- 
tive bargaining, trade union stand- 
ards and agreements, and social 
legislation, engage in training and 
retraining programs, and, above all, 
maintain the principles of free labor. 


The extent to which the recovery 
program becomes a people’s project 
depends upon labor. The extent to 
which E.R.P. succeeds or fails de- 


pends upon labor, in view of the § 


magnitude of the production task 
ahead. Success or failure will mean 
the continuation or the end of a demo 


cratic Western Europe in which a free 


trade union movement can exist. 
Trade union support is crucial. 
Those who want to destroy Western 
Europe begin by trying to turn the 
trade unions against E.RLP. Those 
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of us who want to save democracy 
and free trade unionism must help 
E.R.P. to succeed and to become a 
means for improving the welfare of 
Europe’s masses and not merely a 
means of continuing age-old forms of 
exploitation. The final answer lies 
with the workers and their representa- 
tives in the trade unions. 

The International Trade Union 
Conference on the European Recovery 
Program marked the first step for- 
ward in the rallying of workers’ sup- 
port to the Marshall Plan and the 
beginnings of direct participation by 
the European trade union movement 
in the deliberations and administra- 
tion of the E.R.P. Twenty-eight trade 
union organizations from thirteen 
Marshall Plan countries were repre- 
sented by fifty delegates and observ- 
ers. It is estimated that close to 
40,000,000 workers of Western Eu- 
rope and America were represented in 
this conference. 

The major observations of the Eu- 
ropean trade union delegates revealed 
the gravity of the economic situation 
in their respective countries and the 
need for American aid. The union 
delegates reported that: 

(1) Europe was in dire need of 
Marshall Plan aid. If outside aid 
were not forthcoming, workers’ stand- 
ards would decline by a minimum of 
25 per cent and, in some countries, 
economic and political collapse might 
become unavoidable. 

(2) The united efforts of American 
labor in the E.R.P. were not only 
welcomed but hailed as the best guar- 
antee of aid without political- 
strings. The harmonious activity of 
the A. F. of L. and C.1.0. representa- 
tives in the conference was cited by 
almost every speaker and rapidly be- 
came one of the outstanding develop- 
ments of the conference. 

(3) Labor ought to participate in 
the deliberations and administration 
of the E.R.P. not only in terms of 
the respective national governments 
but also as a unified force in the 
work of the sixteen nations’ economic 
organization. 


The decisions taken by this con- 
ference resulted in the creation of the 
E.R.P. Trade Union Advisory Com- 
mittve. The conference adopted unan- 
imously a declaration which was a 
clarion call to the workers of Europe 
realirming the democratic and free 
basi- upon which the E.R.P. has been 
con cived and is being applied. The 
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declaration stressed and covered the 
following points: 


(1) E.R.P. success requires trade 
union cooperation. 

(2) Without American aid, the 
European crisis is unsurmountable. 

(3) European trade unionists are 
satisfied that there are no political 
conditions attached to American aid 
and that non-interference by the 
United States in the internal affairs 
of other nations is assured. 

(4) Support of production tasks 
and measures is necessary on na- 
tional and international levels. 

(5) “The conference places on 
record its high appreciation of the 
initiative taken by the American labor 
movement in complete unity of spirit 
in the formulation of the European 
recovery program.” 


This committee originally hed its 
headquarters in London and the gen- 
eral secretary of the British Trades 
Union Congress handled the secre- 
tariat of the entire committee. A 
small secretariat is being organized in 
Paris to maintain direct relationships 
with the O.E.E.C. 

Since the holding of the first con- 
ference, there have been meetings of 
the Trade Union Advisory Committee 
and preliminary steps have been taken 
in the direction of preparing the way 


Kooge Kesigns 


Genial George L. Googe, who com- 
piled an admirable record as Southern 
regional director of organization for 
the American Federation of Labor, 
has resigned that position, and the 
new director is J. L. Rhodes, a mem- 
ber of the United Brotherhood of 
Carpenters and Joiners. 

Mr. Googe tendered his resignation 
following his elevation to the office 
of vice-president of the International 


Printing Pressmen’s and Assistants’ 


Union of North America. The. va- 
cancy occurred as a result of the death 
of George L. Berry, long-time presi- 
dent of that union. 

William Green, George Meany 
and other high officers paid tributes to 
Mr. Googe’s outstanding organizational 
achievements during the many years 
he served the American Federation of 
Labor in the South and wished him 
the greatest success in his new post. 

Mr. Rhodes, who comes from Jack- 
sonville, Florida, has been on the 
Federation’s organizing staff since 
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for greater participation by European 
labor in the O.E.E.C. 

The representative of the A. F. of L.. 
as a member of the E.R.P. Trade 
Union Advisory Committee, has taken 
the lead in insisting that the following 
shall be the guiding lines for labor in 
the present E.R.P. machinery: 


(1) Ideas and measures leading to 
the eventual economic union of West- 
ern Europe should be supported. 

(2) The E.R.P. Trade Union Ad- 
visory Committee should become ac- 
cepted and constituted as the formal 
Trade Union Advisory Committee to 
the O.E.E.C. 

(3) European trade unionists 
should be appointed to top-level ad- 
ministrative posts in the O.E.E.C. 

(4) Adequate representation and 
participation should be achieved in 
the various key industrial committees 
or divisions of O.E.E.C. (steel, metals, 
coal, transport, etc.). The interna- 
tional trade secretariats could become 
the proper and logical media for such 
work. 


The conference held in London last 
July by the E.R.P. Trade Union Com- 
mittee reached an agreement to pro- 
vide for affiliation fees to be paid by 
the constituent trade union organiza- 
tions and took other actions that 
constitute a step in the direction of 


Post in South 


1939. When Mr. Rhodes stepped 
up, he pledged an intensification of 
A. F. of L. organizing activity among 
the large numbers of unorganized 
wage-earners in the Southland. 





















an international organization capable 
of defending and advancing the eco- 
nomic interests of the workers of 
Europe while resisting Cominform 
and W.F.T.U. attempts to sabotage 
reconstruction. 

Such an organization can make a 
tremendous contribution to the eco- 


The New York Joint Board of Mil- 
linery Workers, a unit of the United 
Hatters, has obtained for its 12,000 
members wage increases of 10 per 
cent for piece workers and $5 a week 
for week workers, as well as addi- 
tional employer contributions to the 
millinery welfare funds of one per 
cent of payrolls. The new agreement 
provides for the establishment of a 
retirement fund in addition to the 
existing health and vacation funds. 


bA dispatch from Stockholm reports 
that organized labor in Scandinavia 
plans to establish a workers’ univer- 
sity. Delegates of trade union federa- 
tions and workers’ educational organ- 
izations have moved to mobilize pub- 
lic opinion behind the campaign to 
found a university which will have a 
labor orientation, it is reported. 


bA. F. of L. building trades locals at 
Albany, Ga., are participating in a 
program to construct a cottage at 
Boys’ Estate near Brunswick, a Geor- 
gia counterpart of the world-re- 
nowned Boys’ Town in Nebraska. 


>A contract recently agreed upon be- 
tween Local 249, International Broth- 
erhood of Teamsters, and three Pitts- 
burgh department stores calls for a 
1314-cent hourly wage boost. 


>The minimum wage in Australia has 
been raised by the Federal Arbitra- 
tion Court. The increase is supposed 
io compensate for the change in the 
cost of living. 


>An hourly wage increase of 10 cents 
has been won by Local 555, Amal- 
gamated Meat Cutters, in agreements 
with three grocery chains in Wash- 
ington, D. C., and vicinity. 
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nomic, political and social reconstruc- 
tion and unification of Europe and 
eventually of the world. The Ameri- 
can people as a whole look forward 
to this goal as part of their aspirations 
and the aim of the Marshall Plan. 
With no thought of individual profit 
and with no desire to dominate, all 


>A contract providing pay increases 
and other benefits for 1,600 employes 
of the Central Greyhound Lines has 
been negotiated by the Amalgamated 
Association of Street and Electric 
Railway Employes. The company op- 
erates from Missouri and Michigan 
to New Jersey and Vermont. 


>A 5 per cent wage increase has been 
won by Local 70, United Hatters, in 
wage negotiations with the New York 
Hat and Cap Leather Association. 


PLocal 24215, Citrus Workers, has 
won a collective bargaining election 
conducted at the Bordo Products 
Company, Winter Haven, Fila. 


>Federal Labor Union 24448 has been 
organized at the Converto Company, 
Jasonville, Ind. This concern manu- 
factures agricultural equipment. 


q 


America feels that its fate-is tied tv 
that of democratic Europe. 

The amount of money involved is 
a small price to pay for the mainte- 
nance of our common heritage of 
freedom and democracy. | 

These should be our aims—noth- 
ing more, nothing less! 


>Maintenance and construction work- 
ers in the A. F. of L. Atomic Trades 
and Labor Council, Knoxville, Tenn., 
have won an 8 to 10 per cent pay 
raise in a new contract with TVA. 


bLocal 410, Molders and Foundry 
Workers, has overwhelmingly won a 
union shop election held at the Na- 
tional Sewing Machine Company, Bel- 
videre, Ill. 


bLocal 33, Office Employes, has 
gained an 8 per cent across-the-board 
wage boost at the Kaufmann, Horne 
and Gimbel Brothers department 
stores in Pittsburgh. 


>The Educational Department of the 
A. F. of L. Automobile Workers has 
issued a list of more than 100 books 
regarded as the best volumes avail- 
able on labor and related subjects. 


As KFMYV, owned by I.L.C.W.U., begins its corvice to Los Angeles, 
Ronald Reagan and Roy Brewer (center) congratulate M. S. Novik 
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Chemical Workers hail a fair employer, H. J. Buchsbaum (center ). 
Senator Douglas (left) and union’s Samuel Laderman flank him 


The Canadian government reports 
that union membership is on the up- 


grade. The report said 912,124 work- 


‘ers held union cards in 1947, as com- 


pared with 831,697 in 1946. Pre- 
liminary figures for 1948 reveal that 
union membership is continuing to 
increase in Canada. 


>New three-year contracts entered 
into by four major Pittsburgh theater 
chains and Local 171, Moving Pic- 


ture Machine Operators, call for a. 


L5-cent hourly raise. 


bUpholsterers Local 331, Ferdinand, 
Ind., has signed a contract with the 
Wood Products Company calling for 
an hourly wage increase of 5 cents 
and other benefits. 


bLocal 222, Bakery and Confectionery 
Workers, Minneapolis, has won a 
wage increase of 8 cents an hour and 
six paid holidays a year at the Old 
Dutch Foods Company. 


bLocal 311, Upholsterers, has won a 
wage increase of 10 cents an hour and 
other benefits at the Kramer Corpora- 
tion. Indianapolis. 


’Members of Local 107, International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, pledged 
$20.100 to the 1949 Community 
Che-t campaign in Philadelphia. 
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bLocal 302, Cafeteria Employes, New 
York City, has obtained an across- 
the-board wage increase of $3 a week 
at the John R. Thompson restaurant 
chain in the metropolis. 


bFederal Labor Union 22702 has 
reached an agreement with the Mogul 
Rubber Company of Goshen, Ind., 
calling for an hourly wage increase 
amounting to 9 cents. 


bLocal 414, Teamsters, Fort Wayne, 
Ind., has won substantial wage in- 
creases for members employed as 
furniture drivers and warehousemen. 


bA 15-cent hourly wage increase for 
plant employes of the Peru, Ind., 
light and sewage plants and a 10. 
cent hourly increase for employes of 
the water department have been won 
by Local 1030, State, County and 
Municipal Employes. 


bLocals 808 and 459, International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, have won 
a new contract which brings 4,000 
workers at the Railway Express 
Agency, New York City, a general 
wage increase of 15 cents an hour. 


bLocal 716, Teamsters, Indianapolis, 
has reached an agreement with the 
Barnett Bottle Company calling for 
wage increases for the firm’s drivers, 
helpers and shipping clerks. 


bA recent affiliate of the A. F. of L. 
Automobile Workers is Local 966, a 
unit covering workers employed by 
the Accurate Threaded Products Com- 
pany, Hartford, Conn. 


>bLocal 386, International Alliance of 
Theatrical Stage Employes, Colum- 
bus, Ohio, has negotiated an agree- 
ment with theater owners providing 
for higher pay. 


bA wage increase of $20 a month 
highlights the gains made by Local 
29, Office Employes, in a renewal 
agreement negotiated with food in- 


dustries at Oakland, Calif. 


bA wage increase has been won at 
the Bay Cities Transit Company, 
Santa Monica, Calif., by Division 
1277, Amalgamated Association of 
Street and Electric Railway Employes. 


Legislative Council Goes to Work 


(Continued from Page 4) 


will be available to participate in the 
National Legislative Council’s work. 
This list, when complete, will indicate 
whether a labor representative ex- 
pects to be in Washington perma- 
nently or can come to the capital, 
whenever his presence is required, on 
twenty-four hours’ notice. 

The responsibilities of the Admin- 
istrative Committee, the January 4 
meeting decreed, shall be as follows: 

(1) To arrange to keep all mem- 
bers of the National Legislative Coun- 
cil fully informed as to the American 


Federation of Labor policy on all 
phases of the legislative program. 

(2) To inform all members of the 
N.L.C., from time to time, as to the 
position of legislation pending before 
the various committees of Congress. 

(3) To arrange “when necessary” 
to assign various members of the 
N.L.C. to contact. work on Capitol Hill 
“for the purpose of furthering the leg- 
islative objectives of the A. L. of L.” 

(4) To recommend any additional 
methods of procedure it deems neces- 
sary to the N.L.C.’s monthly meetings. 
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D. W.Tracy, president, International 
Brotherhood of Electrical Workers— 
In 1947 a Con- 
gress hostile to 
labor enacted a 
vicious anti-labor 
bill. This blow 
that was struck at 
our intrinsic 
rights was the 
dynamo that 
spurred us to ac- 
tion. All members of organized labor 
united to fight for their very lives. 
Now labor’s voice has been heard in 
the land—its strength has been felt. 
But a triumphant labor must be 
humble too. And we must not let our 
victory at the polls make us overcon- 
fident. We must never again be lulled 
back to the state of apathy in which 
we found ourselves not so long ago. 
Now we are united. We must stay 
united, we who have won this first 
battle, and further unite—with those 
who have lost—to maintain this na- 
tion as the stronghold of democracy 
on the face of the earth, and lead the 
way in obtaining peace for the world. 








George M. Harrison, president, 
Brotherhood of Railway Clerks—The 
immediate objec- 
tive of collective 
bargaining is the 
promotion of the 
well-being of the 
workers, but its 
broader and 
more profound 
purpose is to pro- 
vide a demo- 
cratic force within industry to arrive 
at a fair division of the fruits of the 
joint efforts of workers and owners— 
in short, to establish for workers 
citizenship in industry. The failure 
of management to give adequate con- 
sideration to the employes’ interests 
is an inevitable condition when man- 
agement is free to determine policies 
solely in the interest of the owners of 
an enterprise. Acting alone, the in- 
dividual worker has no effective voice 
and but little opportunity to induce 
the employer to protect his economic 
interests or to improve his working 
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WHAT THEY SAY 


conditions. The worker has only one 
means to establish his citizenship in 
industry, and that is to match the 
bargaining powers of the employers. 
This can be accomplished only by or- 
ganizing a union. The union speaks 
with the voice of all its members. 
Therefore it can insist upon the cor- 
rection of injustices, the payment of 
equitable compensation for the serv- 
ices rendered and the elimination of 
dangerous and unhealthful working 
conditions. Employers cannot ignore 
the protests of labor unions as they 
may the protests of the individual. 


M. A. Hutcheson, first vice-presi- 
dent, United Brotherhood of Car- 
penters and Join- 
ers—The day 
when organized 
labor could sit 
back and ignore 
politics is gone. 
The vested inter- 
ests are too well 
organized politi- 
cally and too 
strongly committed to a program of 
destroying legitimate unionism for us 
ever again to be able to sit on the 
sidelines. Everything labor has built 
up through struggle and sacrifice dur- 
ing the last fifty years is jeopardized 
by anti-labor legislation. We must 
either meet the challenge or go back 
to the days when wages and working 
conditions as well as prices were set 
any way corporation officers saw fit. 
It takes time to build up effective po- 
litical action. In 1948 we were able 
to give effective support to many men 
who had the welfare of the working 
people at heart. However, in some 
instances our choice had to be con- 
fined to the lesser of two evils because 
no truly pro-labor man was running. 
To make our political program a gen- 
uinely effective one in the future, we 
must start from the grass roots and 
groom candidates on whom we can 
depend. The vested interests, with 
their millions and their high-powered 
lobbies, are not letting down. Labor 
certainly can’t afford to. We can either 
put up a fight or we can knuckle 
under. There is no middle ground. 








Daniel J. Tobin, president, Intern. 
tional Brotherhood of Teamsters-- 


There were very 
many victorics 
enjoyed by the 
toilers of the na- 
tion in this last 
campaign, as well 
as the victory of 
President Tru- 
man. The defeat 
of Senator Ball in 
Minnesota, for instance, was one of 
the finest things accomplished by the 
labor movement. Another great vic- 
tory for labor was the reelection in 
Montana of Senator James Murray, 
who was opposed by all the money 
influences in that state. Another great 
victory for the men and women who 
toil was the election of Adlai Steven- 
son in Illinois, defeating Governor 
Green. Also gratifying was the de- 
feat in the same state of Senator 
Brooks by Paul Douglas, a liberal and 
a friend of labor. If 1 wanted to, | 
could go on enumerating the victories 
everywhere to which our large mem- 
bership and their friends contributed 
their money and their work and their 
votes. The working people and their 
friends can sweep this nation at any 
time by the ballot. I have seen this 
happen five times in twenty years. 


W. J. Bassett, secretary, Los Ange- 
les Central Labor Council—Commun- 
ists have always 
been barred from 
the A. F. of L 
And rightly so. 
They have never 
been able to get a 
toehold in ou 
movement. In 
my own experi 
ence in organized 
labor over a period of many years, | 
know that the doors of the A. F. of L. 
have always been firmly closed 
against those who hold that a totali- 
tarian “ism” is superior to the demo- 
cratic ideas and principles which we 
have known since birth in our native 
land. However, in recent years many 
thoughtful Americans of unquestioned 
patriotism and loyalty to the tenets of 
our democracy have come to regard 
with concern the recklessness and in- 
accuracy with which the terms “Com- 
munist” and “communism” are some- 
times employed. Careless and inac- 
curate use of these words is helpful 
to those who really are Communists. 
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JUNIOR UNION PAGE 


By ANNABEL LEE GLENN 


Jingle, Jingle, Little Bells 


“ HE whole crowd is going if we can 
jo the sleigh,” said Larry Martin. 
“Count me in,” said Bertha Brewster. “I 

think it’s a wonderful idea.” 

“I have to go down to the livery stable 
to see about the horses and the sleigh,” 
said the boy. “Come along with me.” 

“Just a second,” said Bertha as she tied 
a scarf over her head and called to her 
mother. “Mother, I'd like to go down to 
the livery stable with Larry to help make 
arrangements for the sleigh ride. May I?” 

Mrs. Brewster’s affirmative reply was 
greeted with a smile and Bertha threw her 
coat over her shoulders. The two started 
out. 

In less than an hour they were back 
and busy telephoning the rest of the party 
to give them the good word that the sleigh 
with horses would be ready at 7:30 the 
next evening, and that the arrangements 
were in order for supper at Ye Olde Inn, 
five miles distant, at 9:30, the return trip 
to start immediately after. It was proposed 
that they be home again before midnight— 
not much before, but at least by midnight. 

During the night there was a fresh fall 
of snow and the Junior Unionists were in 
wonderful spirits. There were fourteen to 
go on the frolic. They gathered at Bertha’s 
house at 7. Her mother served them all 
steaming cups of chocolate. At 7:30, when 
the driver with the horses came around, 
he was caught up in the excitement of the 
youngsters. The sleigh was filled with 
clean, sweet-smelling hay, and the various 
couples snuggled down in it, and pulled 
heavy wool robes over them. With a snap 
of the whip and a jingle of bells the team 
was off over the snow-covered roads. ° 

The frosty air was filled with happy 
winter songs, but the old favorite, “Jingle 
Bells,’ was heard over and over again, 
like a refrain to the others. 

Soon they were outside the town and 
the horses were frisky as they sped past 
the fields and woods. When they came to 
the big hill they slowed down. The load 
seemed too heavy then, so the boys and girls 
got out and raced up the hill beside the 
animals. At the crest they loaded again. 
A mile and a half farther along the driver 
pulled the horses to a stop in front of the 
inn. The crowd was expected and as they 
entered they were greeted by a smiling 
host. There was a great open fire in the 
large room and nearby were set places for 
them all. They unwrapped. Then, with 
hearty appetites, they waited for supper 

he served. 

they warmed themselves by the fire 
conversation turned to the new year. 
always imagine the old and the new 
stop on a cloud, about halfway be- 





tween heaven and earth, and discuss the 
situation,” said Bertha with a laugh. 

“That is an idea!” exclaimed Billie 
Oosterbaan, as she pulled her stool closer 
to the hearth. 

“What do you imagine, Arthur?” asked 
Pete Berner with a good-natured grin. 

“Well, I think that the old year gives 
the young one a resume of the most im- 
vortant things that have happened and 
perhaps offers him a bit of advice,” replied 
Arthur Shea. 

“The poor little fellow often needs ad- 
vice, I expect,” offered Roy Adler. 

“I wonder if each year feels responsible 
for what happens during its term of office,” 
someone said. 

“Perhaps,” answered Kathyrn Ryan. “And 
no doubt Father Time, the parent of all 
the years, has a feeling of sorrow as he 
takes back some of his old years, the years 
when there have been wars and famine.” 

Susan Potterbrook joined the conversa- 
tion with, “Yes, but I expect he has a 
wonderful feeling when he starts a fresh, 
clean new year out upon the world. He 
has such a wonderful opportunity to make 
improvements.” 

“Only if the people in the world give 
him a helping hand,” said Jack Whitelaw. 
“After all, a year is only a calendar full 
of dates.” 

“Oh, no,” shot back Bertha. “A year 
is a certain number of priceless days, filled 
with hours and hours for living and for 
learning. A year is a treasure store, really.” 


a 
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“I guess you're right at that,” Jack 
agreed. “I hadn’t thought of it in just 
that way.” 

“Here we are, friends, right at the be- 
ginning of a new year, with so many things 
to accomplish,” Billie said. “I wonder if 
we can make it better than last year.” 

They were interrupted by a call to be 
seated at the table. Soon they were en- 
joying the savory soup which was served 
them. This was followed by meat and 
vegetables, and then a delicious dessert. 
Of course, there was much chatter, and 
between courses Mary Louise Miller played 
the piano while all the others sang. 

It was almost 11 o'clock when they finally 
put on their wraps again and bundled down 
into the sleigh. 

The moon was high and bright in the 
sky, and the whole world looked like a 
fairyland. White snow etched with dark 
branches of trees and stark fences made 
a beautiful scene, ever changing as the 
horses hastened homeward. 

It was a sleepy, happy sleighful of 
young people that. pulled up in front of 
Bertha’s house. All got out there. As 
the young people all lived in the neigh- 
borhood, it was not long before they were 
safely at home again, with the memory of 
the evening tucked in their hearts. 

Old Father Time looked over the rim 
of his cloud at midnight and sighed. 

“With the help of young people like 
these, I have no anxiety for 1949. He will 
get along all right. Good night. Happy 
New Year!” 








The AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST 
is the American labor movement’s 
most effective goodwill ambassador. 
Readers of the AMERICAN FEDERA- 
TIONIST, whether they are them- 
selves trade unionists, students, 
housewives, farmers, soldiers, gov- 
ernment officials, clergymen or in- 
dustrial executives, have had their 
understanding of organized labor’s 
purposes and policies greatly in- 
creased as a result of regular per- 
usal of the nation’s foremost labor 
publication. Those outside the 
labor movement, as they have 
learned through the FEDERATIONIST 
what labor is seeking and why, have 
ceased to swallow the biased con- 
tentions of editorials in the N.A.M.- 
supporting daily press and of radio 





This is a great idea! 


Name 


City 


commentators in the employ of 
Big Business. 

Want to make friends for the 
American Federation of Labor? 
Want to help increase understand- 
ing of labor and sympathy with 
the trade union cause among mem- 
bers of the general public? For 
only $5, you can now purchase 
one-year subscriptions to the 
AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST for 
three persons. 

No use just wishing that people 
understood organized labor better 
—that they knew more about or- 
ganized labor’s many public- 
spirited, community-building ac- 
tivities. Wishing won’t accomplish 
a thing—but action will! Act now! 


AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST 
A. F. of L. Building 
Washington I, D. C. 


Address 


Zone 


Here is my [] check [] money order for 
$5. Please start sending the American Federationist immediately 
to the three individuals listed below. 


[] Send a gift card in each instance. —) Do not send gift cards. 
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